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Cartoon from Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch 


Don’t Be Impatient, Bill, You’re Going to Feel It 


By Roy F. SOULE 


ES, Wilhelm, it’s on the way. The “juice” is made in America, and just as sure as the solid ivory under 

your helmet is a conductor of electricity, you are due for a jolt that will jar junkerdom. 

It will put the last twitch into your withered arm and furnish your shriveled soul with a one-way ticket to 
ell. 

The “throne chair” in which you are so securely seated has been graced by many murderers before you. 
One sudden shock and it was all over, a merciful death for those whom an impartial jury of peers declared 


» unfit to live. 


But not this for yours, Bill. 
Your crimes are so colossal; your intentions so terrible; your acts so carnal that a swift death would be 
too sweet. You are going to get yours by degrees—between jolts you will have time to think. 
Right now you can scarcely feel it? Be patient, you poor, self-centered simp. Yog’ll get it soon enough. A 
Nation one hundred million strong has its hands on that lever. 
You have been playing with a stacked deck in a penny-ante game. You don’t know it yet, but you’ve drawn 
| 4 chair in a no-limit game, and when you have played your last chip a wooden overcoat will be waiting for you. 


You will be slipped into it by a check boy who isn’t in the game for tips. He is the symbol of American. 


| energy. His name is Uncle Sam. 
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-/ FISHING 
2 TIME! 


By ZEB EBENS 


HE war has brought about a universal feeling 
of anxiety and strain. It is a condition, there- 
fore, and not a theory that confronts us. But 

it is not good for any man, or any nation, to labor 
under a constant mental stress. There must be an 
occasional rest, a relaxation from strain, if minds 
and bodies are to do their best work. Even a razor 
cuts better after being allowed to rest. 

As for me, when I am suffering under the oppres- 
sion of things and events, there is a never-failing 
remedy: I simply go fishing. 

I feel the better for it afterward. I am relieved 
of my grouches. I am in distinctly better shape 
to deal with problems, whatever they are. I have 
filled my lungs with life-giving oxygen. I have 
exercised muscles ordinarily disused. I am re- 
freshed and reinvigorated. 

The country demands fresh and vigorous men just 
now to do the work Over Here necessitated by the 
needs of the men Over There. 
ducive to quickened senses and mental alertness 
than a sharp tug on the end of your line or a three- 
pounder trying to gain some slack on you? What 
is more restful to the faculties than a seat beside 
a shady pool or the sound of the little waves lap- 
ping under the stern of your boat? 

It is an absurd idea that we should refrain from: 
all relaxation and pleasure in outdor sport on the 
theory that such indulgence is not in keeping with 


What is more con-_ 


the grim purpose to win the war, and on the ground 
that recreation over here contrasts too strongly with 
the suffering and misery in Europe. The spirit 
behind this idea is good, but the tendency if carried 
too far would bring about merely a state of futile 
morbidity. We cannot win a war by sitting in a 
dark closet and heaping ashes on our heads. 


Surros your boy knew that you were refraining 
from your usual camping trip just because he 
is enduring the discomforts of the trenches. Would 
he approve? The chances are that he would not. 
He would appreciate the thought behind the self- 
sacrifice, but he would also think you were silly. 

Even President Wilson, though he is carrying the 
burdens of a world on his mind, delights in his 
daily game of golf, showing that he realizes the 
human need of distraction and relaxation. What is 
good for him surely cannot be bad for the rest of us. 

Outdoor recreation is a necessity, then, in this 
time of mental strain. That is the argument with 
which to meet the pleas of potential sporting goods 
customers that they feel they ought to forego all 
their accustomed summer pleasures this year in 
view of the holocaust in Europe. So when you 
meet a man suffering from the doldrums, tell him to 
take an afternoon off and go fishing. He owes it 
to himself and his country! 


HERE is another reason why we need more and 
better fishing this season: fish are food. They 


Photos by Brown Bros. 


One never-failing remedy for too much mental strain 
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will help save wheat and meat. We ought to catch 
all we can, and when we’ve caught ’em, eat ’em. 
Every meal you can make off of fish means that 
much more foodstuff saved for the country’s larger 
needs. 

Earlier in the spring there was a feeling of some 
pessimism on the part of dealers who handle fish- 


Fish will help save meat 


ing tackle and other sporting goods. It looked as 
if the population were going to forego all its most 
harmless and beneficial pleasures out of a mistaken 
idea of self-sacrifice. That feeling has now disap- 
peared. Dealers who feared their stocks of tackle 
and sporting goods were going to be left on their 
hands should have no further uneasiness. The ar- 
rival of warmer weather has caused a change in 
national psychology. One big sporting goods house 
in New York has done such a big business this 
spring that it is advertising the fact. Another big 
sporting goods concern has been so encouraged by 
the business done already that it is looking forward 
to an exceptionally prosperous season. It notes a 
slackening in the usual business done with wealthy 
patrons, but an increased volume of trade from the 
average well-to-do class and smaller fry. 

Sporting goods, of course, have not been exempt 
from rising prices. They are going up and up. 
Fishing tackle, especially, has taken surprising 
leaps. Goods requiring brass, copper, and steel in 
their make-up are soaring steadily. Cheap cotton 
lines are no longer cheap; they are climbing into 
high society. Imported goods, especially the articles 
of English manufacture which have been so popular 
in this country, of course have virtually disappeared. 
Bamboo rods, as might be expected, are on the wing 
and by next year will be out of sight. Deliveries, 
though improving, are still spasmodic and uncertain. 
Forward-looking dealers will, of course, pay heed 
to all these factors and lay their plans accordingly. 

But those who bought amply in advance will find 
they have done wisely. It looks like a big fishing 
season. 








From Holland 


Permit us to state how useful your 
HARDWARE AGE is to us. It is the best 
trade paper, either home or foreign, we 
know.—Fa. Heenk & Wefers Bettink, 
Haarlem, Holland. 




















EALERS who are heavily stocked on fishing 
tackle and who fear lest the country’s anxiety 
distract its attention from rod and reel have several 
ways of counteracting this wave of depression. You 
know the fishing conditions in your section; if you 
don’t, it is safe to say you have a clerk that does. 
Let him keep his display windows trimmed to cor- 
respond with such conditions. For example, when 
the streams in your, neighborhood are flooded and 
full of water, it is a good time not to push fishing 
tackle at all, because fish are not biting then. If 
the fly season is over, it is time to draw your flies 
into the background, but when the bass begin to 
bite is the proper time to let everybody know it. 
Encourage fishing in your community. It’s good for 
everybody concerned. 

Attractive cards and signs in your windows will 
make good pullers. The pictures that go with this 
article, for instance, if cut out and neatly pasted 
on a card appropriately lettered will stop most of 
the male population that passes your window. 
Women don’t care for fishing, as a rule, but every- 
thing in trousers that doesn’t go fishing would like 
to. Mount these pictures in your window and if 
your town is anything like the one I was raised in, 
I’m willing to bet that you snare quite a few of the 
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A thrill in that tug on the line 


business men of your town, a good many of the 
doctors and lawyers, 99 per cent of the young men 
under 25, and all the preachers! 

This is no time to go fishing, you say? Shucks, 
it is THE time. 
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Adventures in Sporting Goods 


By GEORGE J. BASSETT 
of John E. Bassett & Co., New Haven, Conn. 


E had been hardware dealers for a good 

W bit over a century before we made our 

first adventure into the realm of sporting 
goods. 

Our predecessors probably looked on sporting 
goods as too frivolous for staid hardware deal- 
ers. In fact, most people back in the eighties and 
nineties had much the same viewpoint. A man 
was considered hardly respectable who devoted 
any time to sport that could better be devoted to 
business. 

There were two possible exceptions, hunting and 
fishing, but even then the average man didn’t go 
more than two or three times a season. If he went 
fishing on the Sabbath his pastor would call him 
down, and if he went fishing on other days his 
creditors would look him up.@ 

But along in the nineties we began to have more 
time as well as more money, and many men began 
to realize that a little outdoor exercise was a 
pretty good investment, and that good health was 
as much of an asset as a good bank account. And 
so they began to take an interest in outdoor sports. 

Our First Adventure 

T was soon after this that we decided to put in 

fishing tackle. We were looking for some out- 
side lines that would increase our business and 
took up fishing tackle as one which would appeal 
to a lot of men, and of course a hardware store 
is primarily a man’s store. Our first venture was 
a pretty small one, as we had little knowledge of 
the line or of the local demand, but we were for- 
tunate in taking on soon afterward a man who 
had had some personal experience as a fisherman 
and was, moreover, a good salesman. 

And right here let me say that success in sell- 
ing fishing tackle depends largely on the man back 
of the counter. Preferably he should be a fisher- 
man, but he should never be a fishing crank. 

The fishing tackle salesman who knows it all 
and who forces his ideas on his customers is not 
apt to be popular. 
advice when it is needed, but if a man insists on 
buying tarpon tackle to catch brook trout he 
should be humored by all means. He’ll find out 
soon enough when he is wrong, and then he’ll 
come back and buy the right kind. 

Our tackle trade developed nicely, largely, I am 
inclined to think, from the fact that our principal 
competitor was making himself unpopular’ by 
offering too much advice along fishing lines to 
his customers. At any rate, our business in- 
creased and we began to add to our list of steady 
customers men whom we had never before counted 
as such. 


A good salesman should give 








Success in selling fishing tackle de- 


pends largely on the man back of the 
Preferably he should be a 
fisherman, but he should never be a fish- 
ing crank.—George J. Bassett. 


counter. 




















Neatness Timeliness 


Low cost 


Above is a sporting goods display “which was one of 
the best I have ever trimmed,” says H. W. Goeller of 
the Palace Hardware House, Erie, Pa. The background 
was made of three sections and covered with imitation 
marble. He used chamois skins on floor and for draping 
pedestals. The sign in foreground was painted on 
paper to match the background, The window brought 
“excellent results,” says Goeller. The striking tennis 
goods display below was built on a home-made stand 
and placed near the store entrance 


Another Adventure 
UR success with fishing tackle induced us to 
try out in a small way a line of guns and 
ammunition. This venture, though it could be 
called successful, was not so satisfactory as the 
fishing tackle. 

This was due to the fact that the manufacturers 
of guns have apparently for many years labored 
under the misapprehension that the _ sporting 
goods dealer has no overhead expense. Condi- 
tions are a little better at the present time than 
they were when we first took on the line, but are 
by no means satisfactory. 

The dealer in guns and ammunition is compelled 
to carry a comparatively expensive stock, and in 
order to sell it he must have men of experience to 
handle it. A stock of guns is also a delicate stock 
to handle, as they are easily damaged by rust or 
scratches. 

IHiis overhead expense, therefore, including the 
interest on his investment, is large, compared 
with most of the lines he handles, but the per- 
centage of profit is much smaller. And yet there 
are dealers who will cut even these small profits 
in order to get business. This means that they 
are losing money on their gun business and de- 
pend on other lines to get by at the end of the 
year. 

But, of course, the sale of guns and ammuni- 
tion helped to increase the vdlume of business, 
and although not particularly profitable could be 
handled without much loss. 
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The Clothing Business 


Wwe the fishermen and hunters got the habit 
of dropping in often we began to get in- 
quiries for clothing. This led us gradually to 
add such lines as rainproof clothing for outdoor 
use, flannel shirts, sweaters, rubber fishing boots 


bags, knapsacks, cooking utensils and camp hatchets. 
Then we took on a line of canoes, and, although 
we were handicapped by lack of room, we have 
managed to sell a number of good canoes every 
season, more than half of them being shipped direct 
from the factory. 


adventure into 
baseball 


In the meantime we made an 
local sports by putting in lines of 


and leather hunting shoes and moccasins. 
We have always made it a practice, since we 





Here are two window displays from Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc., New York. Note the use of the leaves to 
give a touch of green freshness and to impart the atmosphere of outdoors. The feature of the fishing tackle 
display on the left is its balance and good composition. A telling note in the golf window is the apparently care- 
less placing of the hat in the left foreground. A touch like this often prevents a display from seeming too formal 


and football goods, and tennis and golf goods. 
In these lines, for what are apparently local 
reasons, we were not particularly successful, and 
although we still maintain good stocks of most 
of these lines we cannot, on account of certain 
conditions, create much new business. 
Generally speaking, however, sporting goods 
can be handled advantageously by the hardware 
dealer. The buyers are for the most part men 
who are customers in other lines and who are 
glad to find their particular kinds of sporting 
goods in the hardware store they patronize. 


made our first adventure into sporting goods, to 
carry only the high-grade lines, and we have con- 
sistently followed out that principle and have 
seldom put in competitive goods. 

We have found in the long run that the average 
sportsman, whether he be golfer or fisherman, is 
always willing to spend all the money he can 
afford on his particular hobby, and that he is 
much better satisfied in the end if the dealer sells 
him a good article at a fair price. 

Along with clothing we began to have a call 
for camping outfits of different kinds, such as duffle 








Honesty in Business Co-operation 


Honesty is a business asset; no longer do you hear men talk of making their pile and retiring to 
enjoy it. ‘ 
The man who fails to get enjoyment out of his business or daily vocation will never enjoy anything 


and, what is more, will hardly succeed in business. Good men enjoy work and wise men know that 
there is no happiness outside of systematic useful effort. 

Honesty as a business asset is recognized everywhere. We keep faith with our customers; we make 
our money from our friends; our enemies will not do business with us. Thus, through the conserva- 
tion of friendship in business, we are gaining an education, and evolving qualities which prove the 
fact that honesty in business and truth in trade go hand in hand and are or should be the motto for 
us to adopt and practice. 

Business is the big thing in America. It is a matter of human service. Business men to-day suc- 
ceed only as they benefit both patrons and employees. We make our money, as I have said, from our 
friends. The loom upon which the fabric of business is woven is friendship and all wise business men 
know it. This way lies success. He who would oppress the consumer is inviting a competition that is 
liable to wipe him off the slate. 

Another thing we must realize is that in all human efforts there is a degree of waste. A little 
play of the wheel on the axle is not only desirable but necessary. A concrete roadbed for a railroad 
would never do. There must be a little spring of the ties. In human affairs do not fool yourself into 
thinking that things will be found 99 per cent pure. Motives are mixed, and occasionally the human 
machine will break down. Some allowance must at times be made for each other’s frailty; set rules 
may be and sometimes must be set aside by the makers, in order to do true and full justice in those 
cases. 

Business men to-day know that truth is an asset, and a lie is a liability, that honesty pays, that 
sanitation, health, good cheer, and absolute frankness in all transactions are necessary to success. 

Success is based on confidence, credit is based on character, and character is the sum total of what 
a man or woman is. Character means clear eyes, good teeth, and even pulse, equanimity and a per- 
fect willingness to co-operate and reciprocate in every reasonable way in all things. Character demands 
that we eliminate jealousy, hate, doubt, and realize that at least humanity is one. To injure another is 
to injure ourselves, and we benefit ourselves only as we benefit humanity.—G. M. Wright in The Wright 
Idea, Worcester, Mass. 























Foremost Store Lighting 
Expert at Your Service 


By F. LAURENT GODINEZ 


Last month Mr. Godinez explained the advantage of originality in attract- 
ing business by lighting methods which differ from the commonplace. 


This month he 


tells more about the display window, and how the entir 


window with its contents depends upon fixed laws of attraction in adver- 


tising. 
Article No. 4—Attraction in Advertising 

E have considered the effect of light, as a 
W means of attracting, or distracting, de- 

pending upon its mode of utilization in a 
display window. The results of these observations 
may be summarized as follows: 

(1) Exposed glaring lights 

tract. 

(2) Partially concealed lights permit people to 

observe the contents of a display window 

without injuring their eyesight or losing 
temper. 

) Entirely concealed lights increase the at- 
traction of a display window in every way. 
We are now face to face with the problem of dis- 

play attraction, considering the display as mer- 
chandise of some sort in a window behind glass 
and illuminated at night. Restricted in this way 
and measured by the inflexible law of attraction, the 
rule holds, and it is the ‘different’? display that 
makes passersby stop, look, and listen. 

Query: When then is the most “different” dis- 
play window? Answer: The most “different” dis- 
play window is a display window without a di- 
play! Proof of the theory? Here it is: Fig. 1 isa 
night picture of a display window without a display. 
There is the window frame, the glass, the curtain 
concealing the lights, and—nothing else. Only a strip 
of white canvas stretched tightly across a tilted 
strip of flooring. Yet this window, without a single 
thing displayed, attracted more attention than any 
form of permissible display because it was DIF- 


FERENT. 


offend and _ dis- 


(3 


A suggestion for an original display background is presented. 


F. 
Godinez, 
authority on 
psychological 
attraction 


Laurent 


I am trying to give you the key to a treasure 
chest of original ideas which if utilized will make 
your display window the feature of your commu- 
nity. 

This window with any display attracted so much 
attention in the several cities where the experiment 
was tried that the police were needed to handle the 
crowds. Don’t forget, please, that this was done 
to prove some thing. The picture proves that, and 
the rest is up to you to verify,—if you believe in 
advertising. 

Introducing the New Idea 

F course you are not interested in attracting at- 

tention to nothing. Very well. Accept a modi- 
fication of the prescription to suit your symptoms. 
I am going to introduce you to the new idea in dis- 
play lighting, an idea which will be invaluable 
wherever a merchant can get his window dresser to 
forget all the old time-worn, moss-covered, conven- 
tional “bunk” which has acted as a narcotic to the 
advancement of display advertising, preventing a 
realization and appreciation of its unlimited possi- 
bilities as a sales stimulator. 

The effect illustrated in Fig. 1 is accomplished 
by a strip of lights and asbestos reflectors, placed 














FIG. 1 


Proves the law of attraction, assuming that a “different” display window will attract. The diametrical oppo 


of a display window is a window without a display. 


ite 


This most “different” window with nothing in it—NO 


display, proved the rule, and “attracted” until the police had to take a hand in regulating traffic 
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FIG. 2 


Action is the new idea in display window lighting. There is a brief interval of darkness—the fraction of a 
second, then an entire change of scenery. The crowd in front is still growing—and guessing 


as described in my last article to give absolute con- 
cealment of source. The drapery placement is ob- 
vious. In the center of the strip of lights is a stere- 
opticon lamp arranged so that a two-way switch con- 
nects either the row of lights or the stereopticon 
lamp. When the lights are lit the lamp is lit, and 
vice versa. So much for the cause. 

Now, look to Fig. 2 for the effect. A dark win- 
dow with one bright spot of light on the floor within, 
which focussed in the observer’s eye, is the message, 
your message, the story you want to tell to the 
prospective buyer on the outside. The switch is 
operated by any one of several cheap and effective 
methods: (1) clockwork; (2)'a small motor with a 
circular contact disc and two connecting and con- 
tacting copper brushes; (3) a switch connected to 
your front door, where the human motive power of 
the openers and shutters actuate the switch, making 
the changes intermittently proportional to the en- 
trances and exists. In Fig. 2 the mystic phrase was 
“LIGHT ALONE ATTRACTS.” And it did. In 
the case of your window, you may make the attrac- 
tion anything, or any article you chose to feature 
in the spotlight. 

You will note that the window display of blank 
white floor-board is very narrow, and therefore can 
be adapted to almost any hardware window, leav- 
ing considerable space behind the rear curtain. 
Thereby hangs a tale. Make the rear curtain of 
gauze, or black cloth mosquito netting, or wire 
screening, and arrange your lights so that no direct 
rays are cast upon the background. The tiling of 
the floor board facilitates this, since the angle of 
incidence is such that the angle of reflected light is 
directed outwards, not backwards and upwards. 

Now, behind this curtain, which serves as an 
ideal camouflage when arranged as described, place 
your trim as you will, to cover the entire wall spac? 
behind the curtain, and arrange a second strip of 
lights with very deep shades of asbestos, hanging 
well below the lamp bulbs, so that the resultant 
light emission will be concentrated directly down- 
wards upon the articles you desire to accentuate 
with light. 

Operate this second circuit of lights together with 
your spotlight effect on the same side of the switch 
and on the same circuit. Result: a bright window 
with nothing in it. Then darkness for the fraction 
of a second. Then the mvsterious and startling 


appearance of your display accompanied by a spot- 
light announcement. The sensation caused by this 
simple deviation from the beaten path will amaze 
you. 

But don’t take my word for it. Try it out, and 
if it doesn’t get you a write-up in the papers and 
more valuable publicity than you have ever received 
gratis. I’ll play all the expenses unconditionally. 
This is the new idea of action in display window 
lighting, the foundation of a lighting renaissance 
which is to sweep into the refuse heap those sloppy, 
ineffective, inefficient “‘methods” of lighting and 
dressing display windows which are founded upon 
imitation and propagated by the misdirected com- 
mercialism of public utility corporations in their 
zeal to unload lighting equipment, which in the 
majority of instances is entirely unsuitable for 
the consumer’s needs. 


To the Other Extreme 


E have spoken of the empty window. Now let 

us go to the other extreme—the window so 
crowded that no one has the time or inclination to 
try and find out what it is all about. Here, once 
more, I revert to other classes of m2rchan‘is2 
rather than hardware to prove my point, di‘lik- 
ing to select as a horrible example any of the pho‘o- 
graphs of hardware windows in my collection. Later 
we shall see them as examples of merit—unususl 
achievements which have earned for their promul- 
gators great rewards in the form of cash sales di- 
rectly traceable to their influence and action. 

But here (Fig. 3) is the case in point, and ex- 
ample of how-not-to-do-it, a cenfectioner’s window 
which did not attract. Its faults of lighting are too 
obvious to require comment, but the element of over- 
crowding is a common fault, wherever sma!l trim 
is used to form a display. The public passes a win- 
dow like this year in and year out, scareely turn- 
ing to look at the congested display. Passersby 
know it is a confectionery store and if they don’t 
know, one look will remind them of it. 

One merchant with a window like this got wise 
to the do-it-different stunt and took all the junk out 
of his window, leaving only three small pedestals 
w'th three small trays (one on each pedestal), fea- 
turing some specials. His profit on the sale of these 

pecials completed the cure and he has made a 
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point of keeping them guessing ever since. And he 
is getting away with it. 

The main idea is to create something which will 
make the observer want what you want him to want. 
To do this you have got to do more than show an 
article with the price mark attached. A printed 
eulogy of the article’s merits is also passé. 

You have got to present the subject in a new 
light, and literally, that means a new way of lighting 
it. An electric fan, or a series of electric fans with 
blowing ribbons attached or detached, won’t do the 
trick, because its old stuff. When the thermometer 
is 100 in the shade, you don’t need any display to 
sell fans and probably won’t have any to sell. There 
is your sales idea! So get out your kodak and get 
busy. Convert the stock room into a movie studio 
and select your,cast. Two pictures will do. One 
showing your leading man and his better half en- 
joying the comforts of a fan. The other showing a 
perspiring, unhappy-looking individual being turned 
down at your own counter because your fan supply 
is sold out. One wise editor said: ‘A good picture 
is better than 10,000 words.” And two good pic- 
tures are better than that. Print your pictures, 
mount them side by side, and beneath print in bold 
type: 

“BUY IT NOW.” 

But don’t wait for hot weather to get this bacon. 
Start now, and clean up on your fan business this 
year. Make this idea work for you day and night. 
A picture frame, the size of a business letter head, 
enclosing two plates of glass with the sheet of 
paper containing the “copy” between, and an opaque 
box with a light behind will get them at night after 
your other salesmen have quit. 

A small automobile headlight lamp will do. It 
can be controlled by one of those thermostat sock- 
ets so that it will have ACTION, winking and blink- 


Hardware Age 
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If there was anything left in the store it wasn’t his 

fault. Crowding is bad—in the lunch room, the subway, 

or in window trim. Read how a change of policy put 
dollars in this merchant’s pockets 


ing spasmodically, and telling your story all the 
time to hundreds of people who would never stop to 
look at a “still” display. 

More than one of these boxes can be used to ad- 
vantage in any display window, and I know many 
live wires who make a feature of changing these 
special announcements daily. The box can be home- 
made, right in your store with material at hand. 
In my next article I am going to illustrate such a 
box and give you complete directions for making it 
and using it in connection with several timely fea- 
tures that can be turned into cash right now. 


Effective Background for Auto Accessories Window 


HIS is a striking window display from the Schoedinger-Marr Co., Columbus, Ohio. Note 

the use of auto robes as a background. This is a case where the background is an integral 

part of the display, posters from the makers being used to set forth the price plainly. Price 

tickets are plainly in evidence. A window like this is a sales producer. It was in a hardware 
store and should furnish rich suggestions to other hardware stores 





Landing the Hard Nuts 


By GEORGE L. BROWN 


George Lippincott Brown—frequently called “Brownie” for short—knows 

how to make both sales and friends. For ten years he handled sporting 

goods for such firms as Abercrombie & Fitch, Abbey & Imbrie, and 

Meisselbach & Bro., and there are few things pertaining to a rod or gun 

that he doesn’t know. He is now with the Trade Extension & Research 

Department of the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. He can tell 
a story with “gimp” in it 


WANT to tell you about two very unusual 
| sales I made. The first one is about a cold- 

blooded old fellow who ran a big general 
store in a small town “somewhere in Maine.” I 
had to drive to that town and had two big grips 
of samples. Traveling men told me I’d never sell 
him because he didn’t buy from salesmen! he 
always bought from catalogs or went down to 
Portland and bought. I knew this because I had 
had the honor of being put out of his store for 
the two years that preceded this: story. 

One of the boys who sold hardware for one of 
the big hardware companies out West bet me I 
would not sell old man King. I took him up and 
started out with my two grips, a lame horse, 
squeaky buggy, but a bright, cheerful driver. I 
laid out my plans of attack on the drive up, and 
as the driver figured it in he was enthusiastic and 
it didn’t seem long before we had completed the 
30-mile trip. We got in just about 8.30 in the 
evening and Mr. King’s store closed at 9.00 sharp. 
He was usually alone, because the crowd of “chair 
warmers” you find in a country store preferred a 
more cheerful host than old man King. 


WE drove up to the store and I out with my 


two grips and put them on the platform in 
front of the store. I stepped in. He was alone. 

“May I leave these bags here on your steps 
to-night?” I asked. 

“Help yourself,” he yelled, and then—“You 
better bring them inside, son.” 

This is just what I wanted and I carried them 
in. Soon I had the old fellow talking about the 
election and the war. My driver—his name was 
Cobb—stood by the door. 

About five minutes to nine I said, “Guess you 
want to close up,” and turning to the boy, said, 
“Cobb, get my pajamas out and I will go over to 
the hotel.” 

I had purposely packed the pajamas in the bot- 
tom of the one bag, and Cobb, of course, started 
to look all through the wrong bag, spreading new 
fish baits, reels, rods, etc., all over the place. By 
the time he had started on the second bag the old 
man had picked up a reel or two and seemed in- 
terested, while I stayed by the stove rolling an- 
other smoke. 

“Do you sell these?” he asked. 

“Sometimes,” I answered. 

“What’s the price of this reel,” he asked, hold- 
ing up a peach of a “Meisselback.” This reel 
would have cost him $4, according to our price 
list. “Two dollars,” I said. 

“And that fly rod over there, what do you sell 
that for?” He was pointing to one of our “spe- 
cials” at $5. “Two and a half,” I cried. 

Well, you should see that old boy step around 
pawing everything over. By this time the faithful 
Cobb had found the pajamas and was jamming 
everything back into the bags. 

“Could I buy from you?” said old man King? 

“Guess you could,” I said, and my pencil began 
to work right there, and, oh boy! I won that bet. 
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NLY recently I was trav- 

eling through West Vir- 
ginia, trying to get tire deal- 
ers to sign up with Goodrich 
for 1918. I stopped in a gen- 
eral hardware store in the lit- 
tle town of Pentress. As I entered the store I saw 
“Best in the Long Run” all over the place, so judged 
I would have an easy time of it. “Not on your life,” 
said Mr. Johnson, proprietor of the store. “Goodrich 
tires are all right, but this is no time to buy, with 
every car owner about to be drafted,” etc. On he 
went with all the gloomy excuses he could think of, 
so I bade him “good afternoon” and drove on to two 
other small towns, got good orders in both, had a 
good dinner, and started back. 

The thought came to me, “Guess you let that 
man Johnson put one over you, didn’t you? Well, 
I’ll have another try at it.” 

We had to pass through Pentress on my way 
back to Morgantown, so I stopped off at Mr. John- 
son’s store. “He is up at the new schoolhouse 
putting up a windmill,” said his clerk when I 
stuck my head in the door. 

Up to the new schoolhouse I went, and the 
moment I saw my friend Johnson upon top of that 
windmill I got out my fountain pen and made 
sure it worked all right, got my pencil sharpened, 
my carbon in my order blanks and a contract 
blank. Then I started up that windmill. 

It was on a hill, and blowing pretty good. It 
wasn’t very easy to climb that liftle tin ladder up 
some 75 feet, but on the platform at the top | 
found my man Johnson smiling. 

“What’s the big idea?” he asked. 

“Oh! I forgot to tell you,” I started in, and 
gave him a new line of dope,” filled in the order, 
and got his signature to both order and contract. 

So you see it sometimes takes the unusual to 
land some of these hard “nuts” through the coun- 
try districts. z 

Enthusiastic perseverance on the part of the 
salesman is absolutely essential to success, and 
one other thing: Don’t ever let your sales talk 
grow stale. Keep the other man’s interest up as 
long as you are with him. 


GEORGE L. BROWN 
Photo by 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 








Thank you very much for your courtesy in 
the matter of the book “Hardware Selling 
Campaigns.” I sat up late last night, and read 
it from cover to cover. I don’t know whether 
the hardware trade appreciates it, but they 
certainly owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Soule 
for having written the book, and to the HARp- 
WARE AGE for having published it. My own 
debt is considerably greater because I think I 
get my full money’s worth out of the maga- 
zine.—W. A. McFADDEN. 
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Women Behind the Hardware Counter 
There Are Certain Lines They Can Handle Best 


By WILLIAM LEWIS EDMONDS 


HETHER or not there is a place for women 
\ \ behind the hardware counter is to be deter- 
mined, not by their sex, but by the extent 
to which they can adapt themselves to the require- 
ments of the business. True, the opinion is held 
by some men that sex is in itself a bar. But that 
this opinion is scarcely a sound one is proved by the 
fact that there are few vocations which are sup- 
posed to be peculiar to the male sex in which women 
have not been employed with success. Conse- 
quently, when a woman fails to make good in any 
vocation which is held to be the peculiar province of 
men, it is hardly wise to attribute the cause to sex, 
and that alone. Men, too, it should be remembered, 
are sometimes failures, even in vocations which are 
supposed to be strictly their own. 

In the past year or two, owing to the scarcity of 
male labor, many young women have taken the 
places of men behind hardware counters. In the 
hardware section of a certain large department 
store, most of the clerks to-day are young women. 
They are all attractive and obliging. But they are 
all by no means a success. Probably but one or 
two out of a dozen promise to make good, all-round 
retail hardware saleswomen, although, possibly, that 
is not a much worse average than would be the case 
with a dozen new and inexperienced young men. 

While I was recently engaged in conversation 
with the manager of this particular hardware de- 
partment, a man entered and inquired for a shovel. 
It was rather amusing to watch the young woman 
who waited on him. Instead of picking up the 
shovel and showing it in the way an experienced 
salesman would have done, she gingerly picked it 
up between her finger tips, as she might have picked 
up a snake which she did not care to handle. I 
smiled, and the manager, catching the expression 
on my face, winked. I was glad, however, to see 
that the girl effected a sale. 


Could Handle House Wares 


NEARBY was a department devoted to granite 
ware and other kitchen utensils. This was in 
And the way she han- 


charge of a young woman. 
dled the goods in her department and waited upon 
customers could scarcely have been excelled by any- 
one, male or female. 

“That girl,” explained the manager, “had no ex- 
perience in selling goods before she came with us a 


few months ago. But she was well trained in house- 
work and consequently knows what constitute good 
kitchen utensils. And knowing that, she takes an 
interest in selling them. Don’t you notice how en- 
thusiastic she is. The reason she is successful is 
that she is interested in her work.” 

“Then interest is fundamentally necessary to good 
salesmanship, either in male or female?” I inter- 
jected. 

“Why, certainly. Now all the girls we have in 
this department are bright, intelligent, and willing. 
But they are not all good salespeople because they 
are not interested in all the lines we handle. Give 
them a line to sell in which they are interested and 
they’ll sell it, just as that girl there sells kitchen 
utensils. Now take a line like mechanics’ tools. 
Girls know nothing about their quality or their use. 
Consequently they have no interest in them and 
make a poor showing at selling them.” 


“Yes, but don’t you often find inexperienced male 
clerks the same way?” I interjected. 

“Yes, I do. But the average young man is more 
likely to become interested in general hardware 
lines than the average young woman. Consequently 
| prefer to train young men rather than young 
women.” 

“But,” I persisted, “you say that interest is one 
of the fundamentals to good salesmanship. That 
being so, would you acknowledge that a woman who 
developed interest in hardware generally would be 
able to sell hardware just as well as the average 
young man?” 

Their Minds on Something Else 


el igre But you see that most young women are 
handicapped in the developing of interest be- 
cause of the fact that, as long as they are young, 
they are looking forward to the time when they will 
be married. The employment of women behind the 
counter in my department I consider only a tem- 
porary arrangement. When labor conditions are 
again normal, I shall replace them with men.” 

“All of them?” I interjected. 

“Well, no,” he replied, somewhat hesitatingly. 
“I’ll keep those who have shown interest in their 
work.” 

“Then,” I persisted, “it is after all not so much 
a matter of sex as of interest that determines the 
good qualities of a clerk behind the hardware 
counter.” 

“Certainly,” he replied with emphasis as he 
turned to attend to some business matters. 

As I left the store my thoughts turned in two 
directions. One’ was in regard to the place of 
women behind the counter in hardware stores. In 
the larger stores, particularly, there is a place for 
them. They may not be adepts at selling mechanics’ 
tools. But there are scores of other lines in which 


,women have an interest that they could sell to ad- 


vantage, particularly if they possessed the qualities 
necessary to good salesmanship. 

Then aside from this feature, there is the possi- 
bility of attracting women customers to the store.’ 
The day when the hardware store was only for the 
accommodation of male customers is gradually be- 
coming a thing of the past. As a matter of fact, 
the more enterprising hardware dealers are making 
special efforts to attract women customers. That a 
bright, intelligent female clerk, with a keen interest 
in her work, would greatly assist in bringing about 
the realization of this desired end there can be no 
doubt. The presence of a female clerk might not be 
sufficient to induce all women to enter a retail hard- 
ware store, but it would influence a great many. 

The other thought in my mind was the importance 
of interest as a factor in successful salesmanship, 
whether the clerk be male or female. 

The clerk that does not possess it will never make 
a salesman in the true sense of the term. He will 
never acquire a thorough knowledge of the goods 
that are sold over the counter, and if he lacks in- 
terest in the goods he is selling he is scarcely likely 
to evince interest in the customers who enter the 
store to buy them. He will be on the same footing 
as the female clerk of the same caliber. 





Steel and the Hardware Trade 


Manufacturers Facing Increasing Complications, President Charles W. 
Asbury Points Out 


American Hardware Association, told of the 

work of the Hardware Manufacturers’ Or- 
ganization for war service, of which he is also the 
head, at the annual meeting of the American Sup- 
ply & Machinery Manufacturers’ Association in 
Cleveland May 15. 

He explained that the purpose of this organiza- 
tion of the hardware manufacturers of the country 
was to co-ordinate their efforts to help win the war. 
It was felt that there was a lot of inactivity in the 
country that could be mobilized, and the hardware 
manufacturing industry was divided into ten di- 
visions, according to the kind of work the manu- 
facturers could do for the Government. The job of 
the war service committee of the hardware manu- 
facturers was to supervise the whole industry. In 
order to co-ordinate with the Government, it was de- 
cided to get a high-grade man and put him in 
charge at an office in Washington. 

This war machine has been constructed, financed, 
its executive is in charge, and it is now a going 
machine. The hardware manufacturers are work- 
ing through this organization to help the war, but 
not the profits of industry. The organization is co- 
operating with the Government, and working to 
secure the greatest efficiency. There are not less 
than 1000 manufacturing plants in this organization 
and to co-ordinate their plants is no small task, 
but this has been done. Sufficient funds have been 
obtained through voluntary assessments to keep 
this machine in operation through 1918, and it will 
be kept up as a highly efficient machine as long 
as the war lasts. 


(J amerien W. ASBURY, president of the 


HERE will soon come in this war a time which 

will call for hard endurance,” said Mr. As- 
bury. “It will be a time when every business man 
and manufacturer will have to search his soul and 
. ask himself whether his motives are going to be 
selfish or unselfish. Few people in the United 
States realize the magnitude of the job we have 
undertaken. This is no time for bickering and 
quibbling. The people in Washington are doing 
the best they know how, and every man and every 
industry in the country not only should, but must 
sink the individual interests of his firm in a com- 
mon organization of his industry as a whole so 
that it may be placed at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment as a unit.” 

Mr. Asbury referred to the pledge of the steel 
manufacturers to offer their entire output to the 
Government, and said that this made a very drastic 
situation that particularly affected the hardware 
business, for the reason that many manufacturers 
are using but a small portion of their plants for 
Government work and that the operation of hard- 
ware manufacturing plants will be unpractical un- 
less they can secure steel. Great complications are 
involved in this matter that were not realized at 
first. Many hardware manufacturers have no di- 
rect contracts, but are making products for Gov- 
ernment contractors. In some cases this may be 
ently one small but a very essential part. 


H J. BUEHLER, ex-president of the National 
* Hardware Association extended the greetings 
of that association at the opening session, and ex- 
pressed regret that the president could not be pres- 
ent in person. 

One of the important topics that came up for 
discussion at this meeting and at those of the Na- 
tional Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Association and 
Southern Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Associa- 
ciation, which were in session in Cleveland at the 
same time, the three associations holding several 
joint meetings, was in regard to securing replace- 
ments of stock. This is a matter that is of great 
interest also to the hardware jobbers. The supply 
houses have furnished large stocks to the Govern- 
ment and manufacturers of war material, and un- 
der present regulations regarding the distribution 
of steel products, it is almost impossible for supply 
houses and jobbers to secure goods to replenish 
their stock. 


Price Lists, Circulars, Etc. 


The W. E. LAMNECK COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio: 
Loose-leaf catalog, 10% x 5% in., printed on one side of 
33 leaves, illustrating and describing simplified fur- 
nace fittings, including single and double self-locking 
wall pipe, stack heads, angles and ells, tees, reducers, 
cold air pipes, single and double boots to automatic coal 
economizers, damper quadrants, clinker extractors and 
ventilators. New leaves will be sent as issued. 

The SPARKS-WITHINGTON COMPANY, Jackson, Mich.: 
32 page illustrated monthly booklet entitled “Sparks,” 
devoted to the interest of the Sparton Motor Horn, 
radiator fans, and the Sparton Gasoline Vacuum Sys- 
tem. The roll of honor of employees of this company 
with the colors embraces two majors, two captains, three 
lieutenants, one sergeant and 35 privates, with por- 
traits of Captain Phil. Withington and Majors Otto 
Miller and Winthrop Withington. 

The CRIBBEN & SEXTON COMPANY, 680 North Sacra- 
mento Blvd., Chicago, Ill.: Illustrated catalog of 143 
pages showing Universal Stoves and Ranges, together 
with a sales manual giving a concise, complete demon- 
stration of the range. The Simplex Combination Range 
is one of the company’s principal productions. 

RICHARDS-WILcox MrcG. ComPaANy, Aurora, IIL: 
Monthly issue of “Doorways,” featuring garage and 
other door hardware. This number carries portraits 
of W. W. O’Brien, sergeant, 312th Field Artillery; F. 
J. Mighell and M. Ciavarella, employees of this com- 
pany in the service. 

The Excetsior Lock & HARDWARE Co., Lancaster, 
Pa., a second catalog, illustrating the “Secure” pad- 
lock, to which several new numbers have lately been 
added. One is the Malleable Steel Lock, “Hawk” 
and two wrought locks called “Excelsior,” having six 
and eight levers. 

HIBBARD, SPENCER, BARTLETT & Co., Chicago, III: 
May issue of “Two Bits,” published by the employees. 
One of the features is the honor roll containing 102 
names of members of this organization now with the 
colors. 

The GRAY-HEATH COMPANY, 1440 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill.: Bulletin No. 8, illustrating a selected line 
of motor accessories, which also includes a large num- 
ber of specialties for Fords. 

The MCLAUGHLIN CoMPANY, INC., Brockport, N. Y.: 
Illustrated descriptive catalog of 28 pages describing 
tin ware and galvanized ware. 
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Are You a Mr. Blue ? 


By C. P. MCDONALD 


6c VERYTHING’S going out and nothing’s 

E coming in!” wailed Mr. Blue. 

“I can’t see it that way,’ denied Mr. 
Gladd. 

“I’m not complaining, y’ understand,” Mr. Blue 
went on. “Only it does strike me that we’re up 
against it good and strong as individuals. First, 
the Liberty Bond call set me back a few hundred; 
then the Second Liberty Loan got to me for more; 
then the Red Cross drive, the Y. M. C. A., and the 
Third Loan. Now comes this Thrift Stamp agita- 
tion again. I can’t get ahead, that’s certain.” 

“What did you have salted for a rainy day 
when the Government floated the First Liberty 
Loan?” Mr. Gladd wanted to know. 

“Nothing—not a red cent,” Mr. Blue told him. 
“The wife wanted a lot of things for the house 
and I needed a new overcoat.” 

“How many of the first bonds did you subscribe 
for?” asked Mr. Gladd. 

“Three $100 ones,” answered Mr. Blue. ‘They 
took a good slice out of my salary every week 
until I finally got ’em cleaned up. Then along 
comes the second drive and I was put right back 
in the hole again. A feller can’t get ahead—not 
in war times, he can’t!” 

“Got your three-and-a-halves registered, of 
course, and planted away?” Mr. Gladd suggested. 

“Planted nothin’!” derided Mr. Blue. ‘“How’n 
ell could I plant ’em when I had to have money 
to live on? Not much, I didn’t. I sold ’em and 
got my money and the wife got a new bedroom 
set and I got a new overcoat.” 

“How about the fours—got those paid for yet?” 

“No, I ain’t. But I’m paying for ’em right along. 
I figure they’ll be paid for about the time vaca- 
tion comes around, and then we’ll sell ’em and 
have two weeks’ good time in the country.” 

“And come back broke,” charged Mr. Gladd. 

“Money’s not everything,” Mr. Blue protested. 

“’Tis these days, Blue,” Mr. Gladd informed 
him. “We’ve got to win the war.” 

What’s the Good 
ss’T HE small change I got won’t do a whole lot,” 
said Mr. Blue. ‘“Here’s this Thrift Stamp 
campaign. What’s a person want a dinky little 
25-cent stamp for? What good’ll it do? Every 
quarter counts with me these panicky times.” 

“You said something then,” declared Mr. Gladd; 
“vou said a mouthful. Years ago, when you made 
your first dollar, was when that line of reasoning 
should have occurred to you. You wouldn’t have 
had to borrow your firm’s money for those first 
three bonds. You wouldn’t have had to dispose of 
those bonds for the money you thought you needed. 
Had you hung on to those bonds you’d be three 
hundred dollars ahead right now, plus a little 
more interest than a savings bank would give you. 
That furniture could have waited a little while 
and your old overcoat would have done duty for 
a few months. 

“The trouble with us here in America,” Mr. 
Gladd went on, “is we haven’t the thrift idea 
clearly analyzed. Why did you subscribe for 
bonds at all?” 

“Why,” responded Mr. Blue, “everybody in the 
office took at least one, from the office boy to the 
chief, and I couldn’t be a piker, could I? Just the 
same, I didn’t feel like saddling myself with a 
three hundred dollar debt.” 


“You didn’t, either. You saved three hundred 
dollars quicker and easier than you ever thought 
you could. You became thrifty and didn’t realize 
it. Also, you became more or less independent. 
You got ahead a little in the world. You had to 
save money when you bought those bonds. Would 
you have tucked away three hundred dollars if it 
hadn’t been compulsory ?” 

“Well, I dunno what I could have saved,” hedged 
Mr. Blue. 

“You’ve been earning a fairly decent salary for 
about twenty years, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, twenty-two, to be exact,” admitted Mr. Blue. 

“How much did you save during that time?” 

“Not anything. But I’ve been up against a pretty 
stiff proposition most ju 

“You just thought you had,” said Mr. Gladd. 
“Here in a few months, however, you saved moré 
than you did in twenty-two years. There’s the 
answer. Now, let’s talk Thrift Stamps. You 
haven’t bought any of those yet, and why? Simply 
because you thought people would get the notion 
you’re hard up and squeezing the eagle. 


Learning Thrift. 


or just forget that—forget everything ex- 
cept that you’ve come into your own as a 
thrifty, sensible man, who realizes the value of 
a dollar—a dollar saved is a dollar earned. 

“There’s that good time in the country you 
spoke about. Every dollar spent for that purpose 
—provided, of course, you couldn’t afford it— 
meant a dollar thrown away beyond recovery. It 
also meant four Thrift Stamps. 

“Every time you save a quarter—two bits— 
actually save it by practising economy, the true 
and not the false kind that deprives you of some- 
thing you’ve got to have, you can buy a Thrift 
Stamp and become a partner of Uncle Sam in 
fighting and licking the Hun. Every time you save 
sixteen stamps, four dollars’ worth, you turn them 
over to the Government with a few cents added, 
and get a War Savings Stamp worth five dollars. 

“That’s my notion of being thrifty, Blue—cut- 
ting down on what you don’t need and can get 
along without, buying what you ought to have, 
spending freely where it counts. You never mind 
those few quarters, but Uncle Sam does. All he 
asks you to do is lend him a quarter whenever 
you can. He’ll pay it back with interest at 4 per 
cent, compounded as long as he keeps your money. 
In other words, putting it bluntly, Blue, he’s pay- 
ing you back a lot more than you lend him just 
for the privilege of fighting for you to make the 
world safe for democracy—for you, mind you, and 
yours.” 

“That all sounds good, Gladd,” agreed Mr. Blue. 
“But here’s the rub: Suppose Uncle Sam doesn’t 
lick Germany. Where do I get off then—with my 
money in his pocket?’” 

“If Uncle Sam doesn’t wallop Germany to a 
frazzle, Blue,” Mr. Gladd assured him, ‘‘We’ll all be 
where we won’t need money!” 
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Little Savings That Help 


ss’T*°O conserve being the main issue of the day we 

are sending one of the enclosed note heads we 
had printed some six months ago,” says the Morganford 
Hardware Company of St. Louis. 

“We issue about thirty checks on the 10th of each 
month, and figuring about 5 cents saving on each to 
the jobbers in postage, envelopes, etc., the total would 
amount to $1.50. This saving on the part of all re- 


MORGANFORD HARDWARE CO. 
8010 GRAVOIS AVE. 


ST. LOUIS St. Louis, 


We enclose herewith our check No... 
in payment of invoices per statement below. 


IF SETTLEMENT IS CORRECT 
NO RECEIPT REQUIRED 


Yours respectfully, 
Morganford Hardware Co. 
tailers would amount to quite a sum. The cancelled 
check acts as a receipt. 

“We are open to any suggestion at all times which 
will benefit or save waste in the hardware business.” 


On Restriction of Sizes 


N the midst of all this talk of conservation and the 

immense difficulty in procuring goods, why would it 
not be a good idea to restrict and curtail the sizes and 
kinds of hardware manufactured? 

For instance, take a small D handle manure fork, 
malleable D handle 4, 5 and 6 tine are made in three 
kinds. The same are made strapped in six kinds. The 
same are made in wood D nine kinds, also in wood D 
strapped twelve kinds. The same in L handles fifteen 
kinds, the same in L handle strapped eighteen kinds. 

Now just stop and think; here are eighteen kinds of 


This Cordage Display Was the Cause of Large Sales 


Displays of cordage are not frequent and few of them are good, but here is one that got results. 
ground was black and deep cream, approximating the color of Manila rope. 
Neatly lettered cards pointed out the many uses for cord. 


of pure Manila hemp. 
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forks to suit every one’s foible and fancy. Why not cut 
this down and make a malleable D handle 5 tine and 
an L handle S. T., two kinds, and have them in suffi- 
cient quantities? True, some one would be inconve- 
nienced, but some one is also inconvenienced because 
there is a continual shortage on some sizes? The same 
with steel rakes, 10, 12, 14, 16 and 18 tooth being manu- 
factured. Why not make a 14 tooth and have them 
ready? 

Take wire hooks and eyes. They run: 1% in., 2 in., 
2% in., 3 in., 3% in., 4 in., 4% in., 5 in., 5% in., 6 in., 
8 in., 10 in., 12 in., some 13 in. sizes. Why not cut out 
50 per cent of these? Screwdrivers run from 1% in. to 
12 in. Why could not 50 per cent of these be discarded? 
Take nail hammers. We have 11, 11%, 12, 12%, 13 and 
14, six kinds. Why not make 11% and 12 only? 

Very true, each and every mechanic may not be just 
suited, but it seems to me he could get along. An im- 
mense amount of non-essential sizes are made on almost 
everything. All well enough in time of peace, but not 
well enough at all in times of war. 

A national effort on the part of manufacturers along 
these lines would release a large amount of surplus 
labor and material. We are at war and this surplus can 
be used elsewhere. Aside from that it would be better 
for retailers to have two sizes of an article than being 
out of half the sizes most of the time.—Fred H. Dorn, 
Traveling Salesman for Frye-Phipps Co., Boston. 


Trebled His Sales in One Year 


66 E have been able to increase our sale of tires 

yearly during the eight years we have been 
handling them and this last year we trebled our sales 
over the year before,” says Coleman La France, presi- 
dent of the La France Garage Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

Perhaps the greatest factor in building up this busi- 
ness has been a policy of steady, consistent advertising, 
according to Mr. La France. “We believe in publicity 
and advertising but not of too expensive a type. Cir- 
cular letters often are considered poor advertising, but 
we have found them especially effective. We try to 
make our letters give the motorist good, helpful infor- 
mation. 

“In addition to these letter campaigns, we have been 
consistent users of and great believers in window dis- 
plays and road signs. These have seemed to keep the 
name of our tire before the public. In carrying out 
this advertising campaign we have been aided greatly 
by the helpful co-operation of the factory.” 
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“This shows a line of coaster wagons that I am 
sale,” writes E. W. Holbrook, Charles City, Iowa. 


Hardware Ae 


pushing exclusively and on which I have a very large 


“T run a window like this for about a week and sell 


a great many wagons, but that is not all—I get calls for weeks afterward” 


Brief Notes of the Trade 


THE EXECUTIVE OFFICES of the Sharp Spark Plug 
Company are now located on the fourth floor of the 
C. A. C. Building, 1120 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The company has also added 8000 sq. ft. of floor space 
to its plant at Wellington, Ohio. 

THE TEXAS OFFICE of the H. W. Johns-Manville Co., 
Madison Avenue and Forty-first Street, New York City, 
will be located at 424-426 Washington Avenue, Houston, 
after July 1. 

THE MALLEABLE STEEL RANGE MFG. COMPANY, South 
Bend, Ind., is building a large addition to its present 
fireproof plant. 

THE VOSBURGH MINIATURE LAMP COMPANY, INC., will 
move about July 1 into its new factory at 17-21 Dey 
Street, Orange, N. J. The new quarters will give an 
additional space of three floors, 52 x 100 ft. each, and 
enable the company to increase its production from 
10,000 to 25,000 or 30,000 lamps per day. 

T. L. SMITH, formerly with the American Locomotive 
Company as mechanical engineer, has recently become 
connected with the Gillette Safety Razor Company, 
Boston, Mass., in a similar capacity. J. T. Ashbrook 
has been appointed advertising manager of the same 
company. 

THE BERRIDGE SHEAR COMPANY, Sturgis, Mich., is 
erecting an addition 100 x 60 ft., which is being equip- 
ped with up-to-date machinery. A drop forge plant is 
also being built. The concern is now engaged in gov- 
ernment work. 

THE BADGER HANDLE COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis., 
manufacturers of leather specialties, have removed to 
a new and more commodious factory at 415-417-419 
Third Street, Milwaukee, where they will have in- 
creased facilities. 

THE MADISON HARDWARE SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mad- 
ison, Wis., has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $10,000 to do a wholesale business in bathroom fix- 
tures, bicycles, building paper, electrical household 
specialties, galvanized and tin sheets, heating stoves, 
heavy hardware, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefur- 
nishings, mechanics’ tools, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, refrigerators, shelf hardware, toys and games, 
wagons and buggies and washing machines, on which 
catalogs are requested. The incorporators are T. E. 
Widenbeck, Louis Hirsig and V. S. Kubly. 

THE Ro-SHAL SNAP FASTENER Co., INC., New York, 
has been incorporated, with a capital of $300,000, to 
‘manufacture metal snap fasteners, etc. H. S. Rochelle, 
P. Caliguiri, 125 Watts Street, and S. B. Hutchinson, 
200 Fifth Avenue, are the incorporators. 

THE GENERAL CUTLERY COMPANY, 50 Columbia 
Street, Newark, N. J., has filed notice of organization 


to manufacture scissors, shears, etc. Theodore Stein- 
bach, 532 South Eleventh Street, heads the company. 

CHARLES WEILAND, 149 Chambers Street, New York, 
manufacturer of hardware, with a factory at 378 West 
Broadway, has leased a five-story building at 143 
Chambers Street. 

THE SUNRAY STOVE Co., Delaware, Ohio, has increased 
its capital stock from $75,000 to $125,000, and contem- 
plates the erection of an addition. 

THE NATIONAL RUBBER HEEL Co. OF CANADA, Ltd., 
St. Catharines, Ontario, has been incorporated, with a 
capital stock of $200,000, by John M. Ferguson, 26 Ade- 
laide Street West, Joseph P. Walsh, Charles J. Mc- 
Laughlin and others of Toronto, to manufacture rubber 
goods, tires, etc. ? 


Evan J. Shipman 


VAN J. SHIPMAN, of Sargent & Company, New 

Haven, Conn., died in that city on May 8. Since 
entering the employ of Sargent & Company in 1899 
his natural ability, his energy 
and the enthusiasm he put into 
his work enabled him to grow 
into a large place in the or- 
ganization and at the time of 
his death he occupied an im- 
portant position in the selling 
department, having charge of 
the sales of certain special 
lines and also of the goods 
used for Government purposes 
and in shipbuilding. 

He was intensely interested 
in the latter branch of busi- 
ness and after the beginning 
of the war devoted a great 
deal of time to Government 
work in which he co-operated 
with public officials in Wash- 
ington and other cities, many 
of whom he knew personally; 
it was a pleasure to him to 
place his knowledge and ex- 
perience at the disposal of the 
officials of the different Gov- 
ernment departments with whom he came in contact. 

On his business trips each year he visited all sections 
of the country, and as a result he had a wide acquaint 
ance in the hardware trade. He had a courteous and 
genial manner, which won for him many friends. 

Mr. Shipman was born in State Center, Iowa. His 
boyhood was spent in Florida. He moved to the North 
in 1895. He is survived by his wife and also his father, 
Col. V. J. Shipman, and a brother, Brooks Shipman, 
both of Florida, and a sister, Mrs. Arthur A. W. Tut 
hill, of South Dakota. 
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The Charge-Account Evil 


Suggestions Toward a Solution 


By HENRY GEMKE 
A retailer for 25 years and manager of a local credit rating association for over 2 years 


present business metamorphosis is sure to 

bring with it will, beyond a doubt, be the 
adoption of trade-acceptances by jobbers and 
manufacturers—and in a short time safe credit 
extension by the retailer to the consumer. 

Volumes and volumes that have been written 
and endless discussions in the trade papers upon 
the subject of retail credits and collections seem 
to leave this branch of our national economy in 
as chaotic a condition as it was years ago. If any- 
thing worse, owing to increased competition and 
artificially stimulated demand due to aggressive 
and expensive advertising. Something must surely 
be wrong with the credit gospel as heretofore 
preached, or there would not be the number of 
wasteful, shiftless, irresponsible retailers persist- 
ing in advocating and practising a system that 
robs the thrifty, honest and conservative customer 
in order to support the reckless, lazy and extrava- 
gant members with whom every community is 
burdened. 

To compel everyone to live within his income 
and to compel every able-bodied person to pro- 
duce an income commensurate with his needs, 
would be an ideal condition and would soon put 
the justice courts out of business. 

If the statutes of the various States of the 
Union were carefully classified we could sort out 
a collection of “bone-head” laws on almost any 
conceivable subject. That many of these laws 
defeat the object for which they were passed is 
true without question. Even in staid old England 
Herbert Spencer, in his book “Man versus State” 
cites many instances where laws reacted upon 
themselves and brought about, or made possible, 
just what they were supposed to prevent. 


U NDERLYING the credit structure of our 
country is just such a law. A law that fosters 
careless, shiftless merchants and permits them to 
do business in an unsystematic, haphazard man- 
ner. A law that safeguards and upholds the 
jaunty I-am-good-for-it fellow who struts about 
jingling money in his pockets or drawing interest 
on bank deposits that rightfully belong to the 
merchants of his town. This law is on the statute 
books of every state in our nation and is known 
as the Law of Limitation. It fixes, among other 
things, the time in which action may be brought, 
to recover on book-accounts or unsealed contracts, 
at six years in most states, five years in others, 
down to two years in the State of Virginia. 

In the articles recently published in HARDWARE 
AGE by Carl Fast on “The Coming Credit Crisis,” 
it was stated as a fundamental fact that custom 
makes laws and that laws to be effective must 
conform to custom. Now, it is an undisputed 
custom that goods are sold on from thirty to 
ninety days’ time and that the very existence of 
our credit system demands, or will shortly demand, 
that settlement be made strictly in accordance 
with the terms of sale. Why does the law give 
as high as five years’ and nine months’ grace in 
which to enforce this areement? Why legalize 
an account that custom says should be charged 
to profit and loss if it is over six months old? 


Or»: of the far-reaching changes that the 


We all know that the retail merchant is easily 
influenced by sentiment, sometimes by fear or in- 
decision, and leaves accounts run not six months, 
but one or two years in order not to give offense 
or lose trade. At times he will extend credit to a 
man that he knows, or should know, to be in debt 
for more than he can earn or save in six months 
to come. The law, however, gives the merchant 
a strangle hold on that man’s possible possessions 
for the next six years and he “takes a long shot 
at it,” as the saying goes. Other merchants, mean- 
while, are doing the same thing to this man, and 
after a few garnishee suits the law has finished 
its work—turned out another ‘“dead-beat,” ambi- 
tion and job lost, nothing but debt staring him in 
the face. 

As long as we allow this legalized speculation 
on the earning power of an individual as far as 
six years into the future, just so long are we going 
to have our past average of business failures and 
turn out our usual quota of lazy, shiftless “dead- 
beats.” 

Change the law of limitation to read four 
months or six months at the longest and you will, 
at one stroke, place the retail business on a near- 
cash basis. You will accomplish what no associ- 
ation, credit organization or mutual agreement 
has ever been able to do; you will make every 
merchant careful to whom he is extending credit 
and cause him to investigate every would-be cred- 
itor and satisfy himself that he can and will pay 
within the time limit. Accounts will then be 
settled the first of each month, notes being taken 
if cash is not available. 

Both merchant and customer will know the law 
and also know what the penalty is if the terms 
of sale are not lived up to. Both parties know 
that settlement must be forced before the account 
is outlawed. The man who is so well off or so 
honest that he feels insulted if asked to settle an 
account will then be classed as a common dead- 
beat in the eye of the law unless he pockets his 
pride and produces the cash. The retailer who 
would dare to leave his collections lapse would 
simply eliminate himself in a very short.time. 


OOK accounts, we know, are not like wine, 

they do not improve with age. Every banker 
and every national credit agency will tell you to 
charge accounts over six months old to profit 
and loss. They are no longer an asset to your 
business. 

If our national food laws contained a clause 
allowing grocers to offer for sale butter, eggs, 
vegetables, “not over six years old,” a protest 
would be heard from one end of the country to 
the other. Bad book accounts are a greater burden 
to the ultimate consumer than bad butter or bad 
eggs. 

This law of limitation was enacted at the time 
when coon-skins and slippery-elm bark were about 
the only current medium of exchange, but we have 
passed this period and are living in an age of 
complex check, draft or acceptance transactions. 
Can there be any reason why our credit laws 
should not be changed to coincide with present- 
day customs? 
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By W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, May 20, 1918. 


HEN Senator William Corntossel Thompson 

\ \ of Kansas succeeded, last Tuesday, in in- 
ducing the Senate to adopt his resolution 

calling for an inquiry to determine whether the 
upward tendency recently noted in the cost of agri- 
cultural implements, farming tools, etc., was in any 
way due to a conspiracy on the part of manufactur- 
ers or dealers he did not know he had his finger on 
a hair trigger. Instead of waiting six months for 


a report from the Federal Trade Commission, which 
might or might not become the basis of action by 
Congress, the Kansas Senator awoke on Friday 
morning to read in his newspaper that the Presi- 


dent had stepped in, and, under the authority 
granted him by the Lever food, feed and fuel con- 
trol act, had proclaimed that every importer, manu- 
facturer and wholesale distributor of any form of 
farm equipment must take out a federal license on 
or before June 20, 1918, or decide between quitting 
the business and going to jail. 

Things are moving rapidly these days, but rarely 
does a friend of the farmer in either house of Con- 
gress get action so quickly as did Senator Thomp- 
son in this case. When he goes back to Kansas the 
farmers will meet him at the train with all the 
brass bands the State can muster, and any man who 
would have the hardihood to contest with him his 
seat in the Senate will be regarded as a candidate 
for the bughouse. 

Right here let me stop and tell you that the 
license requirement for the sale of agricultural 
machinery, farming implements, tools, etc., does 
not apply to retailers unless their annual turnover 
exceeds $100,000, in which case they are rated as 
wholesalers, within the meaning of the Lever act, 
and hence are subjected to the license requirement. 
‘very jobber must be licensed, no matter how small 
his annual turnover may be, and the same rule ap- 
plies to all importers and manufacturers. 

The category of “farm equipment,” as embraced 
in the President’s proclamation, raises some mighty 
puzzling questions concerning definition. Many of 
the articles, although commonly used on the farm, 
have a wider employment elsewhere, and are made 
in countless forms for other purposes. Here is a 
list of the articles, the importation, manufacture, 
storage, and distribution of which are to be licensed 
under the President’s proclamation, together with 
attachments and repair parts thereof: 
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“Farm Equipment” with a Vengeance 


INDERS, boilers, brooders, bunchers, carriers, 

carts, cleaners, covers, brushers, cultivators, 
diggers, distributors, drills, elevators, evaporators, 
fencing, forges, forks, fountains, gates, graders, 
grinders, grindstones, harrows, harvesters, headers, 
hillers, hitches, hullers, huskers, incubators, jacks, 
listers, loaders, markers, milkers, mills, mowers, 
pens, pickers, planters, plows, powers, presses, pull- 
ers, pulleys, pulverizers, pumps, racks, rakes, rollers, 
scales, seeders, separators, shellers, shredders, silos, 
sleds, slings, sorters, sowers, sprayers, spreaders, 
stalls, stanchions, tanks, tedders, testers, threshers, 
towers, tractors, trailers, troughs, trucks, wagons, 
weeders, weighers, windmills, and all other tools, 
utensils, implements and machinery required for 
farm use in the actual production of foods and 
feeds. 

It will take a hundred Philadelphia lawyers to fig- 
ure out some of the problems presented by the in- 
clusion in this list of articles which have other 
uses than as farm equipment. Boilers, carts, fenc- 
ing, forges, gates, grindstones, mills, presses, pul- 
leys, pumps, rakes, rollers, tractors, trucks, wagons, 
etc., are used for a thousand purposes as well as 
for farming, and he will be a brave man who de- 
clares that any of these things are exclusively 
“farm equipment.” 


Must Be Licensed by June 20 


LL individuals, partnerships, associations and 

corporations engaged in the business of import- 
ing, manufacturing, storing or distributing the 
foregoing articles, except those specifically exempted 
by the Lever act, namely, farmers themselves and 
retailers, are required to secure licenses on or before 
June 20, 1918, such licenses to be issued by the 
License Division of the Law Department of the 
Food Administration, but the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is clothed with authority “to carry into effect 
the provisions of the act, and shall supervise and 
direct the exercise of the powers and authority 
given to the President as far as the same apply 
to the said farm equipment, and to any and all 
practices, procedure and regulations applicable 
thereto, authorized or required under the provisions 
of existing law, and under such rules and regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the President from 
time to time.” All departments and agencies of the 
Government are directed to co-operate with the 
Secretary of Agriculture in the performance of the 
duties devolving upon him. 
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Every licensee is required to keep such recrods 
of his business as shall make practicable the verifi- 
cation of all information given by him under the 
law and regulations. This may involve the keeping 
of additional records. Agents of the department 
are forbidden to divulge in any manner, except for 
official purposes, any facts or information regarding 
the business of a licensee which may come to his 
knowledge through official examinations or inspec- 
tions. 

Regulation of Prices 


HILE the President’s proclamation does not 

contemplate the immediate fixing of the prices 
at which agricultural machinery, farming imple- 
ments, etc., shall be sold, it imposes certain restric- 
tions which are designed to prevent the exaction 
of exorbitant profits or transactions that may result 
in augmentation of prices. Rigid requirements in 
this connection are imposed on all licensees by the 
following provisions of the regulations: 


Regulation 7. A licensee shall not import, manufac- 
ture, store, distribute, sell or otherwise handle any 
farm equipment on any unjust, exorbitant, unreason- 
able, or discriminatory and unfair commission, profit, 
or storage charge. 

Regulation 8. A licensee shall not resell any farm 
equipment, within the same trade, without reasonable 
justification. Any such resale without reasonable jus- 
tification, especially if tending to result in a higher 
market price to the retailer or consumer, will be deemed 
to be a’ wasteful practice. 

Regulation 9. A licensee shall not buy, contract for, 
sell, store, or otherwise handle or deal in any farm 
equipment for the purpose of unreasonably increasing 
the price or restricting the supply of any such com- 
modity, or of monopolizing, or attempting to monopo- 
lize, either locally or generally, any such commodity. 

Regulation 10. A licensee shall not knowingly com- 
mit waste or wilfully permit preventable deterioration 
in connection with the production, importation, manu- 
facture, storage, distribution, or sale of any farm 
equipment. 

Regulation 11. Each licensee shall report in writing 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, within ten days there- 
after, any change of address, or any change in the 
management, control, ownership, or character of the 
business of the licensee. 

Regulation 12. A licensee shall not, without the ex- 
press sanction of the Secretary of Agriculture, sell any 
farm equipment to any person engaged in the business 
of selling or utilizing such commodity or any deriva- 
tive therefrom, if the licensee has knowledge that such 
person, after this regulation has become effective, has 
violated the provisions of the aforesaid Act of Con- 
gress, approved Aug. 10, 1917, by making an unjust or 
unreasonable rate or charge in selling or otherwise 
handling or dealing in such commodity or by holding, 
contracting for, or arranging for a quantity thereof in 
excess of the reasonable requirements of his business 
for use or sale by him for a reasonable time. 

Regulation 13. A licensee shall not make any mis- 
leading representation which tends to enhance the price 
of any farm equipment. ' The issuing or making public 
of market quotations, or any statement to any person 
regarding the price at which any farm equipment is 
being sold, which quotations or statement cannot be 
verified either from the records of such licensee or 
from the records of other licensees, shall be considered 
as making such a misleading representation. 


Will the Commission Act? 


HAT august body, the United States Senate, 
thought it had saddled a big job on to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission when it passed Senator 
Thompson’s resolution calling for an _ inquiry 
to determine whether there is a_ conspiracy 
to increase the cost of agricultural implements, 
farming tools, etc. It will now be a question 
whether, in view of the President’s action, the 
commission will make the investigation, which no 
doubt would keep it busy until cold weather—and 
then some. 
But no doubt it will please the Kansas farmers 
to know that their energetic representative in the 
Senate is busy in their interests; and, after all, 
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one of the chief functions of the Senate is to let 
the people know how industriously it is working in 
their behalf. 

Senator Thompson did not get his resolution 
through the Senate at the first attempt. He origi- 
nally presented it a fortnight ago, and on that 
occasion he made a speech in which he discussed re- 
cent advances in the cost of agricultural implements 
and farm tools. 

“Inasmuch as an arbitrary price has been fixed 
by the Government on wheat, one of the principal 
products of the farm,” he said, “and in view of 
the contemplated program of price fixing on other 
farm products, it is highly important to the farm- 
ers and to the country that a thorough investigation 
should be made of the extremely high cost of agri- 
cultural implements and other essential things which 
the farmer is required to buy and use in bringing 
about production. 


Senator Thompson’s Little List 


¢¢T HAVE before me a list of 94 articles published 
in the monthly crop report prepared by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, giving the cost of these 
articles used by the farmer in 1909 and 1914, as 
compared with the cost in 1917, and showing in- 
creases ranging from 10 per cent to several hundred 
per cent. Without these articles the farmer can- 
not produce his crops, and therefore cannot help 
feed the people of this country and our Allies.” 
Senator Thompson obtained the insertion in the 
Congressional Record of the list referred to, which 
provides an interesting exhibit of the range of 
prices during the past eight years. Taking the 
year 1909 as a basis, the prices current at the close 
of 1917 show some big increases. Here is a little 
list taken at random, showing the per cent of in- 
crease during the period referred to: 


P.C. of P..C. of 

increase increase 

ROMER ii ccannee ds 43 Binding twine ....... 124 
Dishpens, tim... «0: 1 ae | ee 72 
Padlocks ............ 59 Wood buckets........ 103 
i eer re ee? PE dc weceenwee 61 
WON 4650 44dewenns GP. Mr ca casscconcacess 66 
Pe rer 64 Screw-hooks ......... 81 
eS OCC CTT er Se Ee We oc ceececwss 81 
EE dk ecicietaslees Wt NE ce cateedaumaws 65 
EE di nacvaeencaens Se ov acacsueas 63 
Wee SOE occ anecees / re 84 
i re 2: Grindstones .......... 49 
US oo ard bac ay ke 45 Harneds ..........0-- 63 
Corn knives ......... te) SEE dak cease cecdees 63 
CREE 5 ches cédaunaue Ce NR a on chee td wees 75 
Lo ee er ee ee 47 
oS errr rrr cr Oe Se a vanieceweeuane 70 
Wheelbarrows ........ (i Ae 
oe wee a Uk er 
NN uv cwkswun de cos 133 


Farmers Want a “Fair Margin” 


OMMENTING on this list, Mr. Thompson de- 

clared that the farmer did not “object so much 
to having the prices fixed on his product, if deemed 
necessary during the war, provided the prices were 
also fixed upon the things he is obliged to buy and 
use to bring about production at such figures as 
would permit him to produce his crops at a fair 
and reasonable profit.” In order to live, he de- 
clared, the farmer must have a fair margin between 
cost of production and the prices received for his 
crops. 

“The Federal Trade Commission,” he contended, 
“is provided by law with the facilities and func- 
tions for investigating these matters, with a view 
to furnishing the necessary information to Congress 
and to the country, and I have no doubt that when 
their attention is called to this question through 
this resolution they will at once go to work on 
the problem and develop the facts which will result 
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in great good to both the producer and the con- 
sumer, and will aid in the increased production so 
important to the country at this time. The com- 
mission has about concluded its valuable work of 
investigating the packers, and the country awaits 
with interest their report to Congress. Having no 
other important investigation on hand, they can, 
therefore, at once proceed with this inquiry, and 
will be able to report in time to do much good in 
connection with any price-fixing legislation.” 


Senator Gallinger Pokes a Little Fun 

ENATOR GALLINGER of New Hampshire, mi- 

nority leader of the’ Senate, who has seen so 
many commissions come and go that he regards 
their work with a rather cynical tolerance, called 
attention to the scope of the investigation, and ex- 
pressed a doubt as to whether Senator Thompson 
realized the character of the burden which his reso- 
lution would impose on the commission. 

“It is barely possible,” said Senator Gallinger, 
“that the commission might make a report on 
buggy whips in a few months. That might not take 
a great while, but when they go into an investiga- 
tion of every possible thing that is connected with 
the farm and every manufactured article that goes 
to make up the equipment of the farms of the coun- 
try, it is absolutely futile for the Senator to say that 
it can be done in a short time. 

“Here are between fifty and a hundred different 
items that the commission will have to investigate. 
It will be obliged to inquire into the operation of 
the International Harvester Company and ascertain 
why they charge more for their binders and their 
reapers. 

“They will go up against some of the ablest law- 
yers in this country in that investigation, and I 
fear they will find themselves pitted against men of 
very much greater ability than themselves. 


Busy for the Remainder of Their Lives 


ssX\ TOW, Mr. President, there are but three mem- 

bers of the Federal Trade Commission at 
present, and yet this investigation involves an in- 
quiry into offenses against the Sherman anti-trust 
law, a matter that has staggered the Department 
of Justice so that in many cases they have practi- 
cally thrown up their hands in despair in under- 
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taking to fasten on individuals and corporations 
infractions of the Sherman law. This one item wil] 
keep this commission busy for the remainder of 
their lives if they do it thoroughly. 

“But after they finish with the Sherman act 
they will then take up plows, to find out whether 
the manufacturers have increased their prices, and 
of course that will involve the question of the in- 
creased cost of raw materials and labor, and then 
they will take up listers and then they will go to 
harrows and then to headers and harvesters and 
reapers and mowers and drills and cultivators and 
wagons and buggies and carts, etc., ad libitum.” 

Senator Thomas of Colorado declared that he 
-would not object to the resolution, but that it seemed 
to him an entirely useless proceeding. ‘“Every- 
body,” he said, “knows that the cost of everything 
used by the farmer, like the cost of everything used 
by people who are not farmers, has in many in- 
stances doubled, and sometimes more than doubled. 


Only Made a “Hole in the Appropriations” 


¢s7TWO or three sessions ago,” said Senator 

Thomas, “the Senate ordered the publication 
of a report concerning electric power, the purpose 
of which was to demonstrate that there was a 
monopoly in the electric power in this country. It 
cost the taxpayers of the country $91,000 to publish 
that report. It told no one anything that was not 
already known. Except for the hole it made in the 
appropriations for that year, no one now recalls 
that it was ever published, so I think that inquiries 
of this kind are really a waste of time and energy.” 

The average business man would assume that 
after this showing the Senate would have voted 
Mr. Thompson’s resolution into the waste basket, 
but that would not be in accordance with “senato- 
rial courtesy.” The Senate is operated on the lines 
of a high-class gentlemen’s club, in which the mem- 
bers are exceedingly polite to each other and hate 
to interfere with little plans that may be made in 
the interest of each other’s constituents. 

So, with senatorial courtesy in view, and having 
relieved their minds by predicting the utter failure 
of the proposed investigation, they permitted the 
resolution to go through without even a roll call. 
But the President has forestalled the investigation 
by putting the industry under license control. 


This is Sometimes Useful 














Some of the articles used in constructing this Kansas City display were as follows: The largest and heavi- 
est part was the boiler, utilizing a hot-blast stove set so that the pipe opening is on top. The smoke stack, 4 
joint of 6-in. stove pipe; hand rail, a nickel-plated towel rack; foot rail, a 24 in. level; cab, two oil stove ovens; 
-tender, a grass catcher; water tank, a cake box, etc. Track was made of Eveready flashlight boxes placed end 


to end. 


To make the display more real, a fence was built of carpenters’ lead pencils and quarter-inch mesh 


wire, and the telegraph poles were dowel pins with cross arms of carpenters’ pencils and glass thumb tacks for 


insulators, on which are stretched fine picture wire. 


The bell, an electric light globe and shade, is made to oscillate continually by means of a mechanical device. 
Sometimes a “stunt” of this kind is useful to attract attention to a window that has been long neglected or 


ignored. 
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SHOOTING THE TRUMPETER 


Shall We Furnish the Kaiser With the Ammunition ? 


By MELVILLE DAVISSON P5sT 


In the old fable the trumpeter captured by the 
enemy prayed consideration because he bore no arm, 
but he was answered that he incited the soldier to 
battle and was therefore equally dangerous. The 
policy of the enemy was sound. The trumpeter was 
an effective belligerent. 

I think the German Government would consider 
our newspapers and periodicals as the most danger- 
ous element of our fighting force. I think the Kaiser 
would rather shoot these belligerents than any other. 
And one can see the reason. 

But for our magazines and newspapers America 
could not have been awakened; but for them it can- 
not be kept aroused to the impending peril of Ger- 
man world dominion. 

Insidious German propaganda would lull the 
country to slumber but for the blare of these never 
ceasing trumpeters. 

Beyond question it would be wisdom for the Kaiser 
to shoot them. But is it wisdom for our own govern- 
ment to shoot them? And they are effectively shot 
if an unwise revenue postal law drives them out of 
existence. 

The staggering cost of paper and the unparalleled 
advance in labor and the price of every printing 
material has removed any question of profit. This 


immense patriotic industry can hardly maintain it- 
self; to now burden it with a heavy revenue tax and 
increased postal rates is to decimate this arm of our 
fighting force. All the little magazines and news- 
papers must stand up against the wall, not for the 
Kaiser’s bullet, but for our own. 

We must cheerfully bear the burden of this war; 
we must bear it to save ourselves from the murder- 
ous Hun in his amuck of frightfulness. But can we 
not distribute the weight of this burden so it will not 
entirely crush to death the little newspapers and 
magazines? 

The spirit of every one of them is fine and noble. 
They are so many more trumpets blowing all over 
the land; calling everywhere to every man; awaken- 
ing the nation, firing it, steeling it, uniting it into 
one common determined purpose. 

Surely we can find some way to rearrange this 
burden so the trumpeter can live! 

Write to your Senators and Congressmen in 
protest against this destructive and disastrous postal 
“zone” law! 
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Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 


NEW YORK 


AGE, 
1918. 


Office of HARDWARE 
New York, May 20, 


HOLESALERS say business continues in very 
good volume and that provided the line is care- 
fully managed there are very few slow sellers. War 
conditions are continually compelling a tendency to take 
up slack, by curtailing the production of many unneces- 
sary odd sizes, kinds and styles, so that effort can 
better be concentrated on goods which have demon- 
strated their right to exist. There will always be ex- 
ceptions, but anything that operates to reduce the un- 
necessary manufacture of many intermediate items will 
assist in the avoidance of countless unnecessary de- 
tails. Owing to the backwardness of the season there 
has been less demand for some of the leading staples, 
for the time being, such as lawn mowers, wire cloth, 
rubber garden hose, and like items, which a little more 
settled weather will doubtless speed up. Some brands 
of competition in garden hose have been withdrawn 
entirely from the market, for the present at least. 
There are wire cloth factories which are out of the 
market owing to the difficulty and often impossibility 
of getting material, largely owing to Government re- 
quirements, together with labor and other difficulties. 
The general run of hardware trade among whole- 
salers is referred to as good, aside from certain lines 
such as tools and materials used by carpenters, masons 
and other mechanics on office, public and residential 
buildings; for instance, tools for plasterers, roofers and 
cement workers. 

Clothes wringers were advanced recently $2 per doz.; 
lawn mowers, 5 per cent; steel squares, 5 per cent, and 
certain lines of ratchet screwdrivers and similar lines, 
7% per cent. 

The manager of a concern making many kinds of 
fine edge tools for wood and metal says they are re- 
ceiving large orders from a great many jobbers, but 
that directly or indirectly the business is based princi- 
pally on production related to Government demands 
needed for winning the war in the least time. Dis- 
tributors reasonably near the army cantonments to 
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buying considerable quantities of merchandise. 
veteran representative of several large manufacturers 
says that their trade is slackening, and that they are 


now conspicuously dull; that at this time they are 
looking more for repeat orders to sort up the larger 
stocks previously ordered. 

A salesman with a company nearly a century old 
notes that orders for their several and different fac- 
tories run more to articles for war material and the 
equipment of factories operating on war work. Wood 
screws are going largely for airplane work and vises 
for the same and kindred purposes. While the volume 
of business is now excellent, the problem attracting 
attention is what will be the demand from regular 
sources when these large installations are completed. 

People making bathroom fixtures are relying some- 
what on the equipment which will go into the great 
number of cargo boats now being built and launched 
with increasing rapidity, and which is bound to in- 
crease as the shipyards get into their stride. 

AUGER BiItTs.—The Snell Mfg. Company, Fiskdale, 
Mass., represented by J. H. Graham & Co., 113 Cham- 
bers Street, New York, on May 17 advanced solid 
center auger bits and kindred items about 10 per cent. 
Solid center ship augers were advanced 15 to 20 per 
cent. 

The Connecticut Valley Mfg. Company, Centerbrook, 
Conn., has revised prices as follows: Auger bits, 
Wright’s Jennings, 40 per cent; Wricht’s Solid Center, 
40 per cent, and Connecticut Valley Blue Twist, 40 per 
cent discount. Expansive bits are as follows: Wright’s 
Patent, 25 per cent, and Clark Pattern, 40 and 10 per 
cent discount. 

PAINT.—The Charles H. Brown Paint Company, 
Fulton and Clinton Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y., quote as 
follows: Brown’s pure linseed oil paint, ordinary 
shades, per gal., $2.70; Brown’s flat wall finish, white 
and ordinary shades, per gal., $2.40. On stains—Wood- 
life shingle stain, 80c. to 1.20 per gal. 

ROPE.—The rope trade has been irregular so far as 
routine business is concerned; sometimes active and 
then a lapse. One manufacturer in a three-day period 
lately delivered from stock 100,000 lb. of rope, which 
was followed by a slow-up for a while. This was inter- 
preted to mean that the warmer weather had started 
boats of different classes laid up last fall. Then a 
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very large industrial interest had more steamers of its 
deep sea fleet come in in the past three weeks than 
had arrived in twice the preceding time. The manila 
hemp situation has improved vastly as to arrivals in the 
Eastern market during the last two weeks owing to 
such causes as Government priority orders and better 
results from the efforts of traffic scouts who have long 
been stretched across the country locating cars and 
hurrying them in from Pacific West Coast ports. 

The chemical test adopted by manufacturers to de- 
termine the presence of adulterant fibers is working 
well and enables representatives of the Federal Trade 
Commission to quickly and definitely detect such sub- 
stitutions. The knowledge that a simple and always 
available method is in use will automatically restrain 
unscrupulous makers from introducing inferior fibers 
in supposedly pure manila rope. 

Manila rope prices are as follows: Manila rope, first grade, 
is 33c.; second grade, 32c., and the third grade, 28c., base, 
per lb. Manila bolt rope is 38c. per lb. 

Sisal rope, first grade, is 238c., and second grade, 
per lb. Hide, bale and Way rope, medium oiled, 
is 234%c., and second grade, 20%4c., base, per Ib. 

Tarred lath yard is, first grade, 23c., and second grade, 
base, per Ib. 

RUBBER TIRES.—The General Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, has issued a new wholesale price 
list on tires and tire accessories for hardware jobbers. 
These new lists allow the wholesale distributor 25 per 
cent gross profit on resales to retail hardware dealers 
and garages. 

SOLDER.—Because of the great scarcity of pig iron, 
coming chiefly from the Straits Settlements and other * 
sources in that part of the golbe, solder has been ad- 
vanced on half and half to 75c.; No. 1, 65c., and refined 
solder, 54c. per Ib. 

LINSEED OIL.—AlIll crushers are short of flax seed and 
consequently there is correspondingly little oil. Some 
big crushers in the West are drawing Argentine seed 
from Atlantic coast ports, whenever available, for 
transportation West. This shows unmistakably the 
situation and that there is no remaining seed of laste 
year’s crops in the U. S. A. or Canadian Northwest. 
One executive in a great industry, who has actually 
spent nearly two-thirds of a century in this line, says 
they have never known such a situation in the seed 
and oil markets, and that if they can scrape through 
the summer until the fall crop they will be fortunate. 
One sailing vessel lately arrived from the River Plate, 
nearly 90 days on the way, with a badly damaged cargo 
from storms, most of which is of no use. 

Linseed oil, raw, city brands, is $1.57 in five or more bbls. 
and $1.58 per gal. in less than 5 bbl. 

State and Western oil is not being shaded more than 1 to 
per gal. at the outside from above prices, we are advised. 
NAVAL STORES.—There is some complication in the 
naval stores situation and merchants in this locality 
are endeavoring to comprehend the changed situation 
in primary markets. The main fact in the South lately 
has been the definite fixing of a basis of 45c. per gal. 
for turpentine at Savannah, which was equivalent to 
a decline of 2c. from the late nominal basis. There 
was likewise a softening in price at Jacksonville, which 
placed that market on a parity with Savannah. 

Spot turpentine, in yard, is 50% to 51e. per gal. 

Rosin continues in a reasonably steady position with ad- 
vances of 5c. to 10c. per bbl. in the various grades at Jack- 
sonville, with rather large sales, although somewhat lower 
than preceding figures. 

Rosin, in yard, common to good strained, on the basis ot 
280 lb. per bbl. is $7.50, and D grade the same price. 

WIRE NAILS.—Some nails came along last week which 
were due in January, indicating, perhaps, that mills 
are catching up a bit. How long this will continue, with 
the Government calling continually for a greater pro- 
portion of steel and iron tonnage, is a question. Buy- 
ers in and out of Greater New York are anxious to get 
nails, and an intimation or notice that some have been 
received finds instant response. One merchant in a 
river town, who usually has his supplies go by boat, 
very early one morning sent his five-ton auto truck 
24 miles for a supply, as the return trip could be made 
in an hour and a quarter, instead of waiting 24 hours 
for them by boat. What he really wanted was 25 tons. 
Several others wanted five tons each at once also. 
There is a shortage of cement-coated nails. 

Wire nails in store are $4.40 and carted by the jobber 
base per keg. 

Cut NAILs.—Stocks of cut nails are low all around. 
While there is practically no building, nails are wanted 
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now chiefly for boxing and shipping, repairing and some 
forms of construction, aside from public and office 
buildings and residences. Export trade is very light 
at present, and is being held up until the situation is 
in better shape. 

Cut nails in store are $5.20 and when delivered in carting 
limit $5.25 base per keg. 


WINDOW GLASs.—As one of the best authorities in 
the window glass trade phrases it, business is “fright- 
fully dull,” largely because there is scarcely any new 
construction. The erection of even apartment houses, 
which have been the main reliance for manufacturers 
of building materials of all kinds in large cities, 1s 
practically at a standstill. The large public buildings 
started this spring in adjacent territory, we are told, 
may be expressed in one unit. Buying is from hand to 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, May 20, 1918. 


HE outstanding feature of the hardware market at 
this time is the gradually increasing scarcity of 
many lines carried in retail hardware stocks. Every 
week the list grows in length, while stocks gradually 
decline. Evidently the buying public is not being 
greatly hindered by price, as sales are in excess of 
those of last year, but it is becoming more and more 
difficult for the dealer to fill the wants of his customers. 
This is particularly noticeable in galvanized and wire 
lines, tinware and copper utensils. Manufacturers in 
these lines are making only piecemeal delayed deliveries, 
and for several weeks jobbers have been compelled to 
limit orders of copper wash boilers, nickel plated ket- 
tles, kerosene cans and similar items to single crates 
or packages. With the continued scarcity of copper 
and tin plate, no futures are being entered on the 
jobbing books in the lines mentioned, and immediate 
shipments are subject to stock only, with cancellation 
of unfilled balances. This condition also exists with 
regard to tinware and many items of galvanized ware. 
Local jobbing houses are advising retail dealers not 
to reorder on items where notice has been given that 
the original order has been placed on the back-order 
file, as it creates confusion and entails extra work. 
When the goods are back-ordered, ‘shipments are made 
as soon as stock arrives, and a new order often causes 
duplication. 

The past two weeks has been marked by many price 
advances. Among the articles on which the price has 
increased are web halters, tents and wagon covers, 
hammocks, handles, vises, wood screws, wrenches, tubs, 
pails and measures, congoleum rugs, and all lines of 
tin and galvanized ware. Butcher knives are also 
higher and some makes of alarm clocks, as well as nuts 
and bolts and solder. Solder has broken all records 
with a 10-cent advance in the last weeek. 

Retail stores in this territory are beginning to feel 

the effects of the selective draft very forcibly, and 
there is a shortage of good help behind the counters. 
This has been offset to some extent through the trans- 
ferring of builders’ hardware men to other depart- 
ments where trade is heavier. There is also a tendency 
on the part of many retail dealers to employ some girls 
in the stores, particularly in the house furnishing lines. 
Collections are reported to be very fair, while cash 
sales are above the average. 
_ AXxES.—There is nothing to indicate any betterment 
in the axe market, and the shortage is becoming stead- 
ily more acute. The Government is said to be using 
large quantities in its various enterprises, while many 
more are sold to concerns working indirectly for the 
Government. The strictly domestic demand is above 
normal, mainly on account of the increased call for 
wood as fuel. The fall demand for all kinds of axes 
Is expected to be very heavy, and jobbers are doubtful 
of their ability to fill all orders. 

_We auote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: First quality 
Single-bitted axes, hand made, $14.25 per doz.; double bitted, 
$18 per doz. 

BUTCHER KNIVES.—The demand for butcher knives 
and other forms of kitchen cutlery continues very 
heavy and jobbing stocks are comparatively light. A 
arge part of the demand is from Government sources, 
but there is also an abnormal demand for strictly do- 
mestic use. Manufacturers are handicapped by in- 
ability to get raw material, and by the scarcity of 
skilled labor, particularly expert grinders. Prices are 
constantly advancing. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago. Butcher 
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mouth and manufacturers’ stocks have been seriously 
depleted, but as greatly reduced quantities have been 
produced by manufacturers, the shortage keeps prices 
high. There are only a few factories producing ma- 
chine-made glass operating, which can be run in hot 
weather if necessary, but is difficult or impossible with 
glass made by hand. One merchant says he hasn’t 
heard of a single hand-made factory tha¢ is now run- 
ning and that so far as store business in this locality 
is concerned, they could close up without loss, for all 
the trade they are getting. 

Window glass prices are unchanged, as follows: First 3 
brackets. B single thick, 82 per cent; first three brackets, 
A single thick, 80 per cent; all sizes above the first three 
brackets in A and B quality, single thick, 79 per cent; al 
sizes A quality, double thick, 80 per cent; and all sizes 
B quality, double thick, 82 per cent Window glass, AA 
quality, single and double thick, ranges from 75 to 78 per 
cent discount. 
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knives with coco-bolo handles, 6-in. blade, $4.50 per doz.; 
7-in. blade, $5.25 per doz.; 8-in. blade, $6 per doz.; with 
ebony handle, 6-in. blade, $5 per doz.; 7-in. blade, $6.50 per 
doz.; 8-in. blade, $8 per doz.; 10-in. blade, $11 per doz.; 12-in 
blade, $14.50 per doz.; 14-in. blade, $18 per doz.; beechwood 
handle, fastened with 3 saw-screw brass rivets, 6-in. blade, 
$3.50 per doz.; 7-in. blade, $4.50 per doz.; 8-in. blade, $5.49 per 
doz.; 9-in. blade, $7.15 per doz.; 10-in. blade, $8.65 per doz.; 
12-in. blade, $11.65 per doz.; 14-in. blade, $14.75 per doz 

BABBITT METAL.—Retail sales of babbitt metal are 
higher than during last year, and this fact is attributed 
to the number of small shops in operation, and to the 
increased use of power machinery on the farms. Prices 
are expected to go higher. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
babbitt metal, 13%c. per lb.; Cruso brand, 16c. per lb.; Tony 
brand, 19c. per lb.; Revenoc, 22c. per Ib. 

BUILDING PAPER.—Sales of building paper are com- 
paratively light in this district, as there is little in the 
way of building going on. Cost of production has 
increased and jobbers report prices as firm. 

We quote from _ jobbers’ stock, f.o.b. Chicago: Red rosin 
sheathing paper, 20-lb. rolls, 60c, per roll; 25-lb. rolls, 75c. 
per roll; 30-Ib. rolls, 90c. per roll. 

ALARM CLOCKsS.—There is no let-up in the sales of 
alarm clocks, the demand being the heaviest in the his- 
tory of the clock industry. Many are going to the towns 
in the vicinity of army training camps and to the man- 
ufacturing cities, but there is an ever increasing de- 
mand from the farms. All the prominent makers are 
behind with their orders, and are facing severe handi- 
caps in the matter of skilled labor. Prices are higher 
than at last report and are firmly held. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Big Ben 
alarm clocks and Baby Ben alarm clocks, $2 each; the Amer- 
ican alarm clock, in less than dozen lots, $11.04 per doz.; in 
dozen lots, $9.67 per doz.; in case lots of 4 dozen, $9.43 per 
doz.; Lookdut alarm clocks, less than dozen lots, $12.61 per 
doz.: dozen lots, $12.24 per doz; case lots of two dozen, $11.88 
per doz.: Tattoo alarm clocks, dozen lots, $18.78 per doz. ; case 
lots of 50, $18.18 per doz.; Slumber Stopper alarm clock, dozen 
lots, radium dial, $23.64 per doz. . 

HAND TOILET CLIPPERS.—The call for hand toilet clip- 
pers is exceptionally heavy this season, large quanti- 
ties being sold in the vicinity of army camps and in 
the manufacturing centers. There is also a good de- 
mand from the farming sections, which will grow 
heavier with the advent of hot weather. There is 
somewhat of a shortage in the line, and prices are 
firm as quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Yankee 
clipyers, $1.20 each: Khedive, $1.20 each; No. 141, $1.80 each. 

Door MAts.—There is a very fair demand locally for 
door mats, although sales in the line have been heavy 
for a year past. Jobbers report recent price advances 
and expect further advances before fall. 

We auote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: Common gal- 
vanized door mats, rigid frame, 16 x 24, weight 60 Ib. 
per doz., $7.20 per doz.: 18 x 30, weight 84 lb. per doz., $9 per 
doz.: 22 x 36, weight 120 lb. per doz., $10 ner doz.; coiled wire, 
flexible frame, 14 x 26, $12 per doz.; 18 x 30, $10 per doz.; 22x 
26, $24 per doz.; flexible galvanized cold rolled steel mats, 16 x 
24, $9 25 per doz.: 18 x 30, $15 per doz.; 22 x 36, $22 per doz.: 
26 x 48, $36.40 per doz.: cotoa fibre mats, 16 x 27, $12.65 per 
doz.: 18 x 30, $15 per doz.; 20 x 33, $18.40 per doz.; 22 x 36, 
$2250 per doz. 

EAVES TROUGH AND GUTTER PIPE.—There is a com- 
paratively light local demand for eaves trough and 
gutter pipe, although sales are somewhat heavier than 
those of a few weeks past. The shortage of steel sheets 
is cutting down the supply and jobbers have little sur- 
plus stock. Prices are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago, as follows: 
29-gage, lap joint eaves trough, 5-in., $5.70 per 100 ft.; 29-gage 
conductor pipe, 3-in., $6 per 100 ft. 

FILES.—Files continue in great demand, sales from 
the retail stores having grown considerably during the 
past six weeks. Much of the demand is *oming from 
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the smaller shops, and from carpenters engaged in re- 
pair work, but there is also a good demand from the 
farm trade. Jobbers recently announced advances. 
Both jobbing and retail stocks in this section are 
light, and more or less broken. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, the following 
discounts from list: Nicholson files, 50-2144; New American, 


60; Disston, 50-5; Black Diamond, 50. 


Foop CHOPPERS.—There is every evidence that the de- 
mand for food choppers will be heavy this season, due 
in part at least, to the food saving campaign. No real 
shortage has been reported by the manufacturers, but 
embargoes and the lack of shipping facilities has kept 
jobbing stocks down. Prices are firm. 

We uote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Universal 
food chopper, No. 0, $12.60 per doz.; No. 1, $15.50 per doz.; No. 
2, $18.90 per doz.; Enterprise No. 501, $14.70 per doz.; No. 602, 
$18.90 per doz.; No. 703, $25.20 per doz. 

GARDEN TooLs.—Garden tools are selling in large vol- 
ume at this time, and many retail stores have already 
sold stocks intended to last through the season. The 
manufacturers of this line face serious shortages of 
material, particularly wood handles, and in some cases 
are running far below capacity on that account. It is 
reported that the Government is buying large quanti- 
ties of spades and shovels, which is still further re- 
stricting the stock available for domestic use. Prices 
may go higher. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 

Spades.—In half doz. lots, D handle, No. 2, size of blade 
7% x 12, $12.25 per doz.; long handle, $10.75 per doz.; Green- 
leaf's D handle, No. 2, $13.75 per doz.; Greenleaf’s long spade, 
No. 2, $13.75 per doz.; spading forks, D handle, 4-tine, No. 043, 
$10.25 per doz. 

Surface Edge Cutters.—9 x 5, $7.75 per doz.; edge trimmers, 
$8.40 per doz. 

Garden Trowels.—One piece steel, 90c. per doz.; polished 
steel with riveted shank, 6 in., 95c per doz.; 7 in., $1.05 per 
doz.; 8 in., $1.15 per doz.; solid socket tempered steel, 6 in., 
$6.20 per doz. 

Rakes.—Solid steel rakes with polished edges and gray teeth, 
12 in., $8 per doz.; 14 in., $8.60 per doz.; 16 in., $9.25 per doz. 
Malleable iron rake with curved teeth, 10 in., $2.85 per doz.; 12 
in., $3.10 per doz.; 14 in., $3.40 per doz.; 16 in., $3.60 per doz. 
Malleable wrench with straight steel teeth, 12% in., $4.75 per 
doz.; 14% in., $5.15 per doz.; 16% in., $5.50 per doz. Wire 
tooth long rakes, 24-tooth, $5.25 per doz.; 28-tooth, $7 per doz. 
Ole Olson lawn rakes, bent head or straight head, 26-tooth, 
$5.60 per doz.; wooden hay rakes, 20-tooth, $4 per doz.; 10- 
tooth, $3 per doz. Gem Dandelion rake for everything but 
leaves, 16 in., $17.50 per doz.; 24 in., $22 per doz. 

Garden Hoes.—High grade razor steel welded to a soft steel 
back, all sizes, $8.75 per doz.; solid socket, cast steel with 
polished blade, 6 to 8 in., No. 12, $7 per doz.; No. 13, $6.25 per 
doz.; blued finish hoes, 7% in. blade. 4% ft. handle, riveted 
shank, $3 per doz.; 7% in. blade, 4% ft. handle, socket shank, 
$3.80 per duz. 

GARDEN HOSE.—The retail demand for hose is grow- 
ing daily, although rainy weather has held back sales 
to some extent. The scarcity of cotton duck is curtail- 
ing the hose output, and jobbers predict shortages 
later in the season. There is nothing to indicate that 
the demand will be any below that of other years. 
'We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, %-in. 3-ply 
Competition hose, 8%c. per ft.; %-in. 4-ply hose at 12%c. per 
ft.; %-in. 4-ply hose at 10c. per ft.; also a good %-in. 5-ply 
hose at 10%c. per ft.; %-in. at 9\%c. per ft. A better grade 
of *,-in. 4-ply at 15e. per ft.; %-in. at 13%c. The white cot- 
ton covered %-in. at llc. per ft. 

GLASS, PUTTY AND GLAZIERS’ POINTS.—There is very 
little business being done in window glass, or in putty 
and glaziers’ points, the sales of which depend greatly 
on the demand for glass. The production of glass is 
much below normal, and it is reported that embargoes 
are keeping shipments at a low ebb. The manufactur- 
ers are inclined to talk higher prices, not because of 
the demand, but rather on account of the reduced pro- 
duction and the increased costs of labor and material. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single 
Strength A, first three brackets up to 50-in., 80 per cent off; 
above the first three brackets, 79 per cent off; single strength 
B, first three brackets, 82 per cent off; all sizes of double 
strength A, 80 per cent off. 

Putty in 100-lb. kits, $3.35: glaziers’ points, No. 1 large, 
No. 2 medium and No. 3 small, 1 doz. in a package, 60c. per 
doz. packages. 

GUNS AND AMMUNITION.—Retail sales of guns and 
ammunition are comparatively light at this time, but 
are expected to be fully up to the average when the 
hunting season opens. Jobbers report little difficulty in 
getting shot shells, but declare that there is a decided 
scarcity of rim fire rifle cartridges. Guns of all kinds 
have shown frequent advances and jobbers expect 
prices to go still higher. Revolvers are very scarce, 
and local jobbing houses are frequently unable to fill 
orders. The situation is unlikely to improve for some 
time to come. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single bar- 
rel shot guns, 12-gage, 30 or 32-in. barrel, with plain extractor, 
S7 each; with automatic ejector, $7.35 each; 12-gage, double 
barrel shot guns, with hammer, $14.50 each; hammerless, 
$17.50 each. 

Ammunition.—No. 22 short semi-smokeless, $5 per thou- 
sand; No. 32 short, rim fire, semi-smokeless, $11.75 per thou- 
sand; No. 22 long, semi-smokeless, $6 per thousand; No. 32 
long, sumi-smokeless, rim fire, $13.50 per thousand. Above 
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prices suoject to’ 20-6 per cent discount. Prices on shells are 
as follows: Peter’s Target, smokeless, 3 drams powder, 1% 
ounces shot, 1 to 10, $48 per thousand; Peter's Referee, semi 
smokeless, 3 drams powder, 1 ounce shot, 1 to 10, $37 per 
thousand. Discount 20-5 per cent. 

GALVANIZED WARE.—The scarcity of galvanized sheets 
is having its effect on all forms of galvanized ware, 
and jobbing prices of tubs, pails, etc., have all advanced 
several times in the past few weeks. In addition to the 
restricted output, manufacturers of galvanized pails 
and tubs have been facing a heavy Government demand 
for the finished products, which has still further cut 
down the supply available for domestic trade. Freight 
embargoes are also tending to keep retail and jobbing 
stocks below normal. The condition is not likely to im- 
prove this season, and jobbers are advising dealers to 
get their orders is as soon as possible. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
galvanized tubs, No. 0, $9.35 per doz.; No. 1, $11.50 per doz.; 
No. 2, $12.95 per doz.; medium grade, heavy galvanized tubs, 
No. 100s, $17.10 per doz., No. 200s, $19.25 per doz.: No. 300s, 
$21.40 per doz. ie 

Common galvanized pails, 8-qt., $3.60 per doz.: 10-qt., $4.05 
per doz.; 12-qt., $4.43 per doz.; 14-qt., $4.97 per doz.; common 
galvanized stock pails, 14-qt., $6.90 per doz.; 16-qt., $7.55 per 
doz.; 18-qt., $8.80 per doz.; 20-qt., $10 per doz. 

LACE LEATHER.—Retailers report a good volume of 
sales in lace leather, due to the activity of the small 
shops, and to the ever increasing use for machinery 
used on the farms. The supply is less than normal. 

We quote from jobber’s stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: Rawhide lace 
leather, %-in., $1.65 per 100 ft. 

Nuts AND Bo.tts.—Manufacturers of nuts and bolts 
are reporting increased volumes of new orders. They 
are advising the jobbing trade that price is hardly a 
matter for consideration at this time, as when present 
stocks of raw material are exhausted, they will be 
unable to get sufficient raw material to operate at over 
50 per cent capacity. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Machine 
bolts up to % x 4 in., 40-10 per cent off; larger sizes, 30-5 
per cent off; carriage bolts, up to 34 x 6 in., 40-2% per cent 
off; larger sizes, 30-5 per cent off; hot pressed nuts, square 
tapped, $1.05 off per 100 lbs.; hexagon tapped, 85c. off per 
100 Ibs. 

NAILs.—Reports from the Pittsburgh district indi- 
cate that the ouput of wire nails is only about 50 per 
cent of capacity due to the steel shortage, and the mills 
expect the Government to take the bulk of the output up 
to the middle of July. In the Chicago district the pro- 
duction is a little better, but the demand is heavy. 
Local jobbers have been receiving somewhat better 
shipments during the past two weeks, but have no sur- 
plus on hand, and are still compelled to limit shipments 
to retailers. There are a few sizes of cut nails in the 
stocks of Chicago jobbing houses, all of the steel cut 
type, but quotations are subject to stock on hand only. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Common 
wire nails, $4.25 per keg base: cement coated nails, $4.15 per 
keg base; steel cut nails, $4.75 per keg base. 

PAINTS, OILS AND CoLoRs.—Paints, oils and colors 
are selling in fair volume, despite the curtailment of 
building operations. Inside paints and varnishes are in 
good demand, and outside painting is exceeding expec- 
tations in this district. Linseed oil has declined a 
cent per gallon, while turpentine has taken an advance 
of 10%c. per gal. Other prices are unchanged. Job- 
bers are cautioning dealers who handle dry chrome 
green and dry chrome yellow that they must obtain 
Government licenses. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: . 

Paints.—No. 1 house paint, $3 per gal.; second grade, $2.50 
per gal.; third grade, $1.80 per gal. 

Linseed Oil.—Strictly pure, in single barrel lots, raw. $1.64 
per gal.; boiled, $1.65 per gal.; the usual reductions apply to 
larger quantities. 

Turpentine.—Strictly pure, in barrels, 59c. per gal. 

Denatured Alcohol.—In barrels, 75c. per gal.; half barrels, 
80c. per gal.; 5 tnd 10-gal. cans, 95c. per gal.; prices include 
containers. 

White Lead.—100-lb. kegs, 124% c. per lb.; 25 and 50-Ib. kegs, 
12\%c. per lb.; on 500-Ib, lots, %c. per Ib. less. 

New York Plaster of Paris.—In barrels, $3 to $4 per bbl 

Gilders’ Whiting.—In barrels (barrels 50c. each), $2 to $8 
per cwt. : ie 

Pure White Shellac.—(4-lb. goods) in gallon cans, $3.75 per 
gal. 
Pure Orange Shellac.—(4-lb. goods) in gallon cans, $3.50 per 
1 


al. 

¥: English Venetian Red.—In barrels, $2 to $3 per cwt. 
Princes Mineral.—In barrels, $2 to $3 per cwt. 
Rope.—The condition of the fiber supply is practic- 

ally unchanged, and rumors are current to the effect 

that the Government will take steps to accelerate the 

movement of hemp shipments in order to care for the 


army and navy rope demand. Retail sales are in- 
creasing and shipments are slow, particularly in man- 
ila rope. Local jobbers are not atcepting orders for 
future delivery at current prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 1 manila rope, 33% c. per lb. base; No. 2 manila rope, 
321%c. per Ib. base: No. 3 manila rope, 28%c. per Ib. base; 
sisal rope, No. 1, 23%c. per Ib.; No. 2, 20%c. per Ib. 
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ROLLER SKATES.—The roller skate demand is keeping 
up, and local retailers report a volume of sales in ex- 
cess of that for last season. Jobbers report a similar 
condition in the smaller towns of the territory. Retail 
and jobbing stocks are both lighter than usual at this 
season. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: Union Hard- 
ware Co.’s ball-bearing boys’ No. 5S, $1.50 per pair; Union 
Hardware Co.’s ball-bearing girls’ No. 6S, $1.60 per pair; 
Union Hardware Co.’s common roller skates with strap, No. 
2, 4c. per pair; Union Hardware Co.’s common skates with 
clamp, No. 3, 50c. per pair. Barney & Berry's boys’ ball- 
bearing extension skates, No. 1966, $1.50 per pair; Barney & 
Berr\’s ball-bearing girls’ extension skates, No. 1968, $1.60 
per pair; Barney & Berry’s ball-bearing extension child's 
skates, No. 1948, $1.70 per pair; Barney & Berry’s common 
boys’ skates, No. 1951, 50c. per pair; Barney & Berry's com- 
mon girls’ skates, No. 1953, 55c. per pair. 

RAZORS AND BLADES.—There is little new to report 
on the razor situation. There is a rapidly developing 
scarcity of both the old style and the safety type of 
razors, and several of the larger makers are not solicit- 
ing business at this time. Razor blades are selling in 
even greater proportion than the razors themselves, 
and there is distinct shortage at this time. Some of 
the makers have already advanced prices to the jobbers 
5 per cent, and it is rumored that practically all makes 
will soon advance. Dealers would do well to get their 
blade orders in as soon as possible in order to insure de- 
liveries and prices. Jobbing quotations are unchanged. 

Open Blade Razors.—We quote from jobners’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Full hollow ground, square point, flat rubber handle, 
$17.25 per doz.; three-quarters hollow ground, oval rubber 
handle, $14.75 per doz. 

Safety Razors.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
eago, as follows: Gillette, $45 per doz.; Auto Strop, $45 per 
doz.; Gem, in one dozen lots, $8.40 per doz.; 3 dozen lots, 
$8 per doz.; 12 dozen lots, $7.50 per dozen. Ever Ready in one 
dozen lots, $8.40 per doz.; 3 dozen lots, $8 per doz.; 12 dozen 
lots, $7.50 per doz. 

Razor Blades.—Gem, in 1 dozen sets, 7 blades to a set, $3 
per doz. sets. Ever Ready, one card containing 1 gross blades, 
one-half dozen to a package, 24 packages to the card, for 
$5.28. Gillette and Auto Strop, 75c. per package of 12; 28c. 
for package of 6. 

SAND PAPER.—Sand paper conditions are unchanged, 
the general demand being heavy, while retail sales are 
about normal. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 1 sand paper, best grade, $6 per ream; cheaper grade, 
$5.40 per ream, 

ScrEws.—As predicted for several weeks past, screw 
prices have advanced, and are firm as quoted. The re- 
tail demand is noticeably heavier than during the win- 
ter and early spring, and the Government is reported 
to still be buying in large quantities. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head 
bright screws, 7-10-10; round head blued, 65-10-10; flat head 
brass, 42%-10-5; round head brass, 40-10-5. 

SOLDER.—Solder is getting very scarce and prices are 
soaring. Local jobbers are quoting only on specification 
with a 100-lb. limit to a customer, and no back orders. 
The quotations given below are prices which prevail at 
date of this report, and are liable to change at any 
time. ° 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 
half and half solder, 64c. per Ilb.; No. 1 plumbers’ solder, 
62%c. per Ib. 

SHEETS.—There is a decided scarcity of steel sheets, 
due to the heavy Government demand for the bars 
from which such sheets are made. Mills running short 
of sheet bars seem unable to get more in the open mar- 
ket. Local sales from retail stocks are light. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: Warranted 
vanized sheets, $7.70 per 100 Ibs.; 28-gage black sheets, $6.45 
per 100 Ibs. 

Saws (Cross-cut and Wood).—Both retail merchants 
and jobbers anticipate a heavy demand for cross-cut 
and wood saws during the coming season. Sales were 
heavy last year and shortages developed before the 
close of the season. Shipments are slow at this time, 
and local jobbers are not taking future orders at pre- 
vailing prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Cross cut, 
2-man, hollow back, with champion tooth, E-8 Disston, No. 5, 
$1.40 each; No. 5%, $1.55; No. 6, $1.68; No. 6%, $1.82; 2-man 
crown pattern, common tooth, Disston, No. 4, $2.10 each; No. 
4%, $2.35: No. 5, $2.55; No. 5%, $2.80; No. 6, $3. Disston’s 
l-man, No. 23 pattern, No. 2%, $1.57 each; No. 3, $1.90; No. 
3%, $2.20; No. 4, $2.50; No. 41%, $2.80; No. 5, $3.15. 

Buck Saws.—Best grade, $13.20 per doz.; medium, $19.20 per 
doz.; cheap, $7.90 per doz. 

_ SasH Corp AND SASH WEIGHTS.—Sash cord is sell- 
ing in fair volume, although not as heavily as during 

st year at this time. Shortage of raw material and 
advanced labor costs are keeping prices up. Sash 
weights are not selling in any great volume, and job- 

Ts are carrying very light stocks. Prices recently 
advanced due more to increased cost of production than 
to any demand for weights. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Best grade 
Silver Lake sash cord, No. 7, $18.15 per doz.; best grade Sam- 
ioe cord, No. 7, $18.40 per doz.; Revenoc cord, No. 7, $12.45 
er doz. 
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Sash Weights, in ton lots, $40 per ton; in smaller lots, $42 


per ton. 

STOvE PIPES AND STOVE BoaRDS.—Both stove pipe 
and stove boards are affected by the scarcity of sheets, 
and are higher in price than is usual at this season. 
Shortages in both lines are to be expected unless con- 
ditions change. Manufacturers of stove boards have 
cut down the number of sizes placed on the market, and 
jobbers have made similar changes. Stove pipe is being 
sold for fall delivery, the prices to be those in effect at 
time of delivery. 

We quote from jobbers’ siocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Common 
stove pipe, 6-in., $15 per hundred. Common elbows, 6-1n., 
$1.25 per doz.; corrugated, $1.55 per doz. 

STEEL TRAapPs.—The present high prices of furs are 
almost sure to induce many to go into the trapping game 
next winter, and trap sales should be very heavy. There 
were some trap shortages last season, and jobbers are 
advising retailers to place their orders early to avoid 
similar conditions next season. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 

Victor Steel Traps.—No. 0, $1.40 per doz.; No. 1, $1.65 per 
doz.; No. 1%, $2.48 per doz.; No. 2, $3.46 per doz.; No. 3, $4.61 
per doz.; No. 4, $5.44 per doz.; No. 91, $2.32 per doz.; No. 91%, 
$3.29 per doz. 

Oneida Jump Traps.—No. 0, $1.91 per doz.; No. 1, $2.25 per 
doz.: No. 1%, $3.36 per doz.; No. 2, $4.94 per doz.; No. 3, $6.58 
ner doz.; No. 4, $7.75 per doz.; No. 12, $5.40 per doz.; No. 13 
$7.04 per doz.; No. $8.21 per doz.; No. 91, $2.81 per doz.: 
No. 91%, $3.99 per doz. 

Newhouse Traps.—No. 0, $3.09 per doz.; No. 1, $3.63 per 
doz.; No. 1%, $5.44 per doz.; No. 2, $8.04 per doz.; No. 3, 
$10.78 per doz.; No. 4, $12.65 per doz. 

Ail trap prices are quoted by the dozen and include chains 

Tacks.—Tack sales are light, so far as the retail 
trade is concerned, although the volume of tack business 
throughout the country is very fair. Much of the out- 
put is going to the manufacturing trade. Prices are 
unchanged since our last report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Upholster- 
ers’ tacks, 6 0z., 25-lb. boxes, 17c. per Ib.; bill posters’ tacks, 
6 oz., 25-lb. boxes, 16%c. per Ib. 

TIRE CHAINS.—Retail merchants in this vicinity are 
said to be placing orders in good volume for tire 
chains to be delivered in the fall. Sales in this line 
were exceptionally heavy last season, and there were 
numerous instances of shortages. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Weed tire 
chains, 30 x 3%, $3.75 per pair; 32 x 3%, $4.10 per pair; 35 x 4, 
$5.60 per pair; Rid-O-Skid, 30 x 3%, $2.30 per pair; 32 x 3%, 
$2.40 per pair; 35 x 4, $2.85 per pair; Weed cross chains, No. 
3, $4 per 100; No. 31%, $5.30 per 100; No. 4, $6 per 100; No. 4%, 
$6.65 per 100; No. 5, $8 per 100; No. 5%, $10 per 100. 

TENTS AND WAGON COvVERS.—There is a good domes- 
tic demand for both tents and wagon covers, while the 
demand from Government sources is very heavy. Short- 
ages of cotton duck, together with the strong demand, 
is creating scarcities in both lines. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
grade tents, with walls, single duck, 10 oz., 7 x 9, $15.50 each; 
S x 10, $16.85; 9% x 12. $23.55. Discount 30 per cent. 

Wagon covers, standard grade, 10 0z., 10 x 13, $7.47 each: 
10 x 14, $8.02; 11 =x 14, $9.03; 11 x 15, $9.65. Discount 30 per 
cent. 

WIRE PropuctTs.—There is a scarcity in practically 
all lines of wire products. Barb wire is particularly 
scarce in this territory, and the demand is very heavy. 
The shortage is due mainly to the Government demand 
for barb wire to be used for war purposes. Jobbers 
are limiting shipments to their customers. Poultry 
netting is in very good demand, and stocks in this line 
are also below normal. Retail stocks of wire cloth are 
in a fair condition only, and many dealers have only 
enough stock on hand to start the season. Manufac- 
turers have little to sell at this time, particularly of 
the galvanized types, and the majority of the jobbing 
houses are facing the coming season with inadequate 
stocks. There is no standard price on wire cloth, either 
from the manufacturers or the jobbers, quotations 
varying as much as 20c. per 100 sq. ft. Bale ties and 
baling wire are expected to sell heavily this summer, 
and as yet jobbers have little stock on hand to meet 
the demand. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Painted barb 
wire in less than carload lots, $4.40 per 100 Ilb.; galvanized, 
$5.10 per 100 Ib. 

Poultry netting as follows: Galvanized before weaving, 50 
per cent discount; galvanized after weaving, 45 per cent dis- 
count from list. 

12-mesh black wire cloth, $2.10 to $2.25 per 100 sq. ft.; 12- 
mesh galvanized wire cloth, $2.55 to $2.75 per 100 sq. ft. 

Bale ties, 60-10-10 per cent off standard list; half sizes, 7% 
per cent less; plain annealed wire, No. 14, $4.35 per 100 Ih.; 
No. 15, $4.45 ner 100 Ib.; No. 16, $4.55 per 100 Ib 

WIRE STRETCHERS.—Retailers report good sales of 
wire stretchers in practically all parts of the Chicago 
territory. No shortages have been reported in this 
line, but shipments are slow. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: ©. S. El- 
woods No. 1 stretcher, $9.75 per doz.; No. 2, $9 per doz.; 
combination hoist. and stretcher, No. 80, $18 per doz.; tackle 
block stretchers, roller bearing, %-in. rope, $13.50 per doz 
%-in. rope, $25.50 per doz.; plain bearing, %-in. rope, $12.75 
per doz. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, May 20, 1918. 

HE city of Pittsburgh has been signally favored and 

blessed by the recent decision of the United States 
Government to build in Neville Island, which is just 
about 3 miles below Pittsburgh on the Ohio River, and 
will be the largest munitions plant in the world. The Gov- 
ernment has entered into a compact with the United 
States Steel Corporation by which the Steel Corpora- 
tion will build this plant from the ground up and will 
operate it. The only compensation the Steel Corpora- 
tion will receive for its services in the building of this 
great munitions works will be the nominal sum of $1, 
in order to make the compact binding. The Steel Cor- 
poration will give the services of a score or more of the 
heads of its different steel works to supervise the build- 
ing of this great plant, and these men will give their 
services to the Government also for the nominal sum of 
$1 per year. This is patriotism of the truest kind, and 
nothing done since the war started has shown to such 
extent how strongly the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion and, in fact, all the other steel companies are back 
of the Government in order to win the war for world- 
wide democracy. Readers of HARDWARE AGE may not 
be particularly interested in the defails of what this 
great munitions plant means to our Government, but 
we can say here that it will be the largest kind in the 
world devoted to the manufacture of guns and projec- 
tiles and will be equipped to manufacture guns up to 
16-in. bore. It means the employment of thousands of 
men at Neville Island for the next two or three years, 
as it is not believed that any finished guns or projectiles 
can be turned out at the Neville Island plant inside of 
two years, and it may be longer. 

The building of this immense plant means an enor- 
mous demand over the next two years or more for ordi- 
nary labor, and also for high skilled labor. The 
estimated cost of the plant runs all the way from 
$60,000,000 to $100,000,000, and it may run more than 
the latter figure before the plant has been entirely 
completed. It is proposed to build a model town on the 
lower end of Neville Island, composed of homes for the 
employees of the plant, and there will also be municipal 
buildings, sewerage system, electric lights, schools and 
everything necessary to make the town complete and a 
desirable place in which the employees can establish 
their homes. The project is so big that the human mind 
“an hardly grasp it, but as the details for its building 
are gradually worked out the public will be able to form 
some idea of its immensity. The great Krupp works at 
Essen, Germany, and the gun and projectile plans of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., in this country, will not be 
nearly so large as the new Government munitions plant 
to be built on Neville Island. 

The benefits that will accrue to Pittsburgh manufac- 
turers of machinery of all kinds, also to merchants and, 
in fact, to everybody, can hardly be estimated. Noth- 
ing that has ever occurred in the history of the Pitts- 
burgh steel business is of as much importance as this 
latest development. It is expected that ground will be 
broken for the new plant within a very few weeks, and 
it is likely night and day work will be carried on until 
the plant is completely finished. 

Conditions in the local hardware trade are unchanged 
from those noted in our report last week, with the ex- 
ception that jobbers report it is getting harder and 
harder to secure goods. Steel manufacturers under 
their recent pledge are giving 100 per cent of their out- 
put to the Government, and this means that steel for- 
merly going to manufacturers of hundreds of articles 
sold by the hardware trade has already been cut off in 
supply or soon will be. Stocks held by jobbers and re- 
tailers on staple lines of goods are getting very low, 
and on some lines jobbers may find it impossible to re- 
plenish them. However, the only thing that can be 
done is to remember that this country is at war and 
that sacrifices must be made, and even greater sacri- 
fices in the future. The volume of business is as heavy 
as could be expected under the present trying condi- 
tions as regards getting goods. However, a falling off 
in volume of business, both among jobbers and retailers, 
is likely to result in the near future, and will be due to 
inability of jobbers to get goods from their usual 
sources of supply. 


AxrEs.—One of the products in which the supply is 
dwindling very fast is axes and jobbers find it almost 
impossible to get deliveries from the manufacturers. 
Concerns making axes say they cannot get deliveries of 


steel and that practically all the output they are mak- 
ing is being taken by the Government, leaving very 
little for the jobbers. This acute shortage in supply of 
axes is likely to get worse, as the quantity of steel avail- 
able for the makers of axes is steadily getting smaller 
and may soon be cut off entirely. Stocks of jobbers and 
retailers are very badly depleted. 


BoLTs AND Nuts.—Makers of nuts and bolts now ad- 
vise us they are giving 100 per cent of their output to 
the Government, and as fast as the goods can be made 
and shipped. However, due, to the shortage in the 
supply of steel, the output of nuts and bolts is probably 
not running over 75 per cent of the average. Makers 
of nuts and bolts say that prices are absolutely firm 
and that no goods are being sold at less than the estab- 
lished prices. The commercial demand from the trade 
has been quiet for some time and stocks of jobbers and 
retailers are reported low. The Government discounts, 
reaffirmed until June 30, are as follows: 

Large rivets, $4.65 base; 7/16 x 6 in. smaller and shorter 
rivets, 45-10 off list. Machine bolts, h.p. nuts, *% x 4 in: 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads, 50-10 off list ; cut threads, 
50-5 off list; larger and longer sizes, 40-10 off list. Machine 
bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in,: Smaller and _ shorter, 
40-10 off list: larger and longer, 35-5 off list. Carriage bolts, 
% x 6 in.: Smaller and shorter, rolled threads, 50-5 off list; 
cut thread, 40-10-5 off list; larger and longer sizes, 40 off 
list; lag bolts, 50-10 off list: plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 50 off 
list; hot pressed nuts, square blank, 2.50c. per lb. off list; 
hot pressed nuts, hexagon blank, 2.30c. per Ib. off list; hot 
pressed nuts, square tapped, 2.30c, per Ib. off list; hot pressed 
nuts, hexagon tapped, 2.10c. per Ib. off list; ¢.p.c. and t. 
square and hexagon nuts, blank, 2.25c. per Ib. off list; c¢.p.c. 
and t. square and hexagon nuts, tapped, 2.00c. per Ib. off list. 
Semi-finished hexagon nuts, 5g in. and larger, 60-19-10 off 
list; 9/16 in: and smaller, 70-5 off list; stove bolts, 70-10 off 
list; stove bolts, 2144 per cent extra for bulk; tire belts, 
50-10-5 per cent off list. The above discounts are from pres- 
ent lists now in effect. All prices carry standard extras. 

Cut NAILS.—The new demand is quiet and manufac- 
turers of cut nails are putting a good deal of steel into 
the manufacture of war essentials that heretofore has 
been used in making cut nails. The falling off in build- 
ing operations all over the country is partly responsible 
for the dull demand. It is said that regular prices are 
being very firmly held. The prices quoted below on cut 
nails, it should be understood, are for carloads and 
larger lots, jobbers charging the usual advances for 
small lots from store. 

We quote cut nails in carloads and larger lots at $4 base 
per keg, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, jobbers and retailers charging 
$4.50 and $4.75 per keg in small lots from store. 


IRON AND STEEL Bars.—Mills rolling iron and steel 
bars are cheerfully giving 100 per cent to the Govern- 
ment to use in making war essentials, and will continue 
to do so as long as the Government desires. Orders for 
upward of 200,000 tons of steel bars will be placed with 
the mills in the near future, to be used in the building 
of the Government orders for 100,000 cars placed lately 
by the Government with the steel car builders. Prices 
on iron and steel bars as fixed by the Government are 
very firm and those quoted below are for carload lots, 
jobbers charging the usual advances for smaller lots 
from store. 

We quote steel bars rolled from old steel rails at 3c. ; 
steel billets, 2.90c., and refined iron bars, 3.50c., f.0.b 
burgh. 

SHEETS.—At present the independent sheet mills are 
operating at from 75 to 80 per cent of capacity, but the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. is only running at 
about 50 per cent, the latter company desiring to oper- 
ate its tin plate mills to as full capacity as possible to 
help out on Government needs. The Government is 
placing very heavy orders for blue annealed, painted 
corrugated, and black sheets. Recentiy orders received 
in one day from the Government at the offices of the 
National Association of Sheet and Tin Plate Manufac- 
turers in this city amounted to over 30,000 tons. All 
the mills rolling sheets are pledged to give 100 per cent 
of their output to the Government as long as needed 
and are absolutely carrying out this pledge, and in the 
most patriotic way. Stocks held by jobbers are very 
low and are likely to be depleted in the very near 
future. The prices quoted below on the different grades 
of sheets are in carload lots at mill, jobbers and retail- 
ers charging the usual advances for small lots. 


from 
Pitts- 


Maximum prices on sheets in carloads and larger lots are 
as follows: Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed sheets at 4 2» No 
28 Bessemer black, 5c., and No. 28 galvanized, 6.25c., rolled 
from either Bessemer or open hearth stock, all f.o.b mill, 
Pittsburgh, in carload and larger lots, actual freight point 
of delivery added. Dealers will charge the usual advances for 
small lots from store. 
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TIN PLATE.—Present output of tin plate is estimated 
to be running at about 800,000 boxes per week, but this 
will likely be cut down to about 750,000 base boxes 
when the hot weather comes. The tin plate manufac- 
turers expect to fully meet the heavy demands of the 
Government for tin plate this year for the making of 
food containers and other purposes, being much the 
largest demand for tin plate the mills have ever known. 
In spite of the shortage of steel and labor, tin plate 
mills are running to 95 per cent or more of capacity. 
and fully expect to keep up this gait. Nearly all con- 
sumers are covered on their needs for remainder of 
this year, but prices on tin plate for second half of the 
year have not yet been fixed. This will be done at the 
meeting of the War Industries Board to be held in 
Washington, D. C., late in June. It is expected the 
price for second half of the year will be the same as 
for the first half, i.e., $7.75 per base box, rolled from 
Bessemer or open-hearth stock. The demand for stock 
items of tin plate is very active and stocks held by the 
mills for prompt shipment are low. 

We quote coke tin plate on contracts and in small lots at 
$7.75 per base box, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh, effective Nov. 7 
prices on all sizes of terne plates are as follows: 8-lb. coat- 
ing, 200-lb., $15 per package ; 8-lb. coating, I. C., $15.30: 12-Ib 
coating, I. C., $16.75; 15-lb. coating, I. C., $17.75: 20-Ib. coat- 
ing, I. C., $19; 25-lb. coating, I. C., $20; 30-lb. coating. I. C 
$21; 35-Ib. coating, I. C., $22; 40-Ib. coating, I. C., $23 per 
package, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of de- 
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ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, 
May 16, 1918. 


HE one big element in the hardware world to-day is 

the drastic action taken by Mr. Replogle in regard 
to the steel supply for war purposes. No one thing 
could be done to speed up the work more than that, and 
we all certainly want the end of the war. to come, in 
the right way, more than any one thing at present. It 
may make manufacturer, jobber and retailer hunt 
earnestly and long for the goods he wants. 

Goods usually classed as ordinary and to be had for 
the ordering are hard to obtain, and in some cases off 
the market. Never has there been such a demand for 
garden tools and goods of this description. It is not 
unusual to hear some one telling a friend how he has 
been tearing up his back lawn for a garden, after 
years of coaxing it to be a good lawn. This is helping 
win the war, without question. The garden movement 
has received more attention than in all the five years 
before the war started. The resultant increase in de- 
mand for garden tools has nearly swamped dealers, 
jobbers and manufacturers. 

Shortage of goods still continues -and will probably 
be worse before improvement shows; rope, axes, cutlery, 
lawn hose, tin plate, wire and wire nails are all in the 
same class. Window glass, while being in good condi- 
tion now, will undoubtedly be in a class with the above 
items before very long, for curtailment of the produc- 
tion to save fuel will have a bearing on this item. 

_ Paint is selling freely, although not in as large quan- 

tities as formerly. The average purchase is less and 
along most conservative lines. It is the duty of every 
hardware man handling paint to preach paint as an 
mvestment, a necessary insurance measure to prevent 
eg and damage to the surface on which it is to be 
used. 
_ This includes wood, iron and concrete materials. An 
interesting comment here is the removal of chrome 
greens and chrome yellows from the explosives list and 
the necessity of a license to sell them. 

Automobile accessories are this year becoming auto- 
mobile necessities, as many old cars are being made to 
do duty for another season. Supplies never sold so 
well, and hardware dealers with a line of this sort 
are well pleased with the result. The educational 
campaign started some years ago by our good editor, 
Mr. Roy Soule, is now bearing fruit for those who 
heeded, 

Prices show few changes the past week, none of 
which are downward. Some express themselves as ex- 
pecting higher prices, although prices now are not as 
interesting as delivery. 

Axes.—The scarcity of axes is admitted. An un- 
usually heavy demand for this season of the year keep- 
ing the available production nearly exhausted. Lum- 
ber camps in the northern part of the State will con- 
tinue all summer to supply the demand from the Gov- 
ernment. Prices so far show no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Single bit base axes, 
base weights, at $13.75 per dozen: double bit, base weights, 
at $18 per dozen; Sager single bit handled axes at $15 per 
dozen; Quaker City boys’ axes, handled, $10 per dozen. 
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WIirE Propucts.—On April 27 bids were opened at 
Washington for 47,000 kegs of wire nails wanted for 
the army, but the contract has not yet been placed. The 
Railroad Administration has an inquiry in the market 
for 16,000 to 18,000 kegs of wire nails, to be used in 
building the wooden cars included in the contracts lately 
placed by the Government and divided among the dif- 
ferent car builders. Stocks of wire and wire nails held 
by jobbers are very light and jobbers are having more 
and more trouble in getting deliveries from the mills. 
Some mills are refusing absolutely to sell nails or wire 
to jobbers, while others will take an order here and 
there from a desirable customer, subject to ability of 
the mill to fill after it has met the Government demands. 
In a small way retailers are getting from $4 to $4.25, 
base, for wire nails from store. Prices in effect up to 
April 1 are as follows: 

Wire nails, $3.50 base per keg; galvanized, 1l-in. and longer, 
including large-head barb roofing nails, taking an advance 
over this price of $2, and shorter than l-in., $2.50. Bright 
basic wire, $3.35 per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 9, 
$3.25: galvanized wire, $3.95; galvanized barb wire and 
fence staples, $4.35; painted barb wire, $3.65; polished fence 
staples, $3.85; cement-coated nails, $3.40 base; these prices 
being subject to the usual advances for the smaller trade, 
all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 
60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days, Dis- 
counts on woven-wire fencing are 47 per cent off list for 
carload lots, 46 per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 45 per cent 


off for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 





BARBED WIRE.—Price is steady, but supply is being 
drawn on heavily and is low. Call is good from the 
country, where farmers are buying freely on this and 
woven fencing. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks painted cattle wire, 
$3.65 per 80-rod spool; galvanized cattle wire, $4.20 pel 
S0-rod spool; painted hog wire, $3.79 per 80-rod spool; gal- 
vanized hog wire, $4.36 per 80-rod spool. 

BALE TiEs.—Price is firm at old quotation and stocks 
seem to be sufficient to meet the demand. Sales are 
somewhat lighter than earlier in the year. 

BuILDING PAPER.—Sales continue light in the cities, 
but paper jobbers claim a very fair business outside 
the cities. An interesting angle of the building trade 
is the closing of several lumber concerns here in the 
Twin Cities. This is the result of diminished build- 
ing operations. Price remains unchanged on papers. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Barrett's No. 2 tarred 
felt at $3.10 per cwt. Barrett's’ stringed felt, 500 ft. rolls 
at $1.57 per roll, 20 lb. red rosin paper at 65c. per roll, 25 Ib 
at 80c., 30 Ib. at 95c. per roll. 

BoLts.—The local market shows a tendency to stiffen 
up on prices and stocks are broken to some degree. 
Sales in a retail way are light, but shops, mills and 
factories are placing handsome orders. Price so far 
remains unchanged, 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Small carriage bolts 


at 40 per cent to 40-5 per cent; large carriage bolts at 
per cent; small machine bolts at 40-10 per cent to 40-10-5 
per cent; large machine bolts at 35 per*cent; lag screws at 


10-10 per cent: stove bolts at 60 per cent to 50-10 per cent 
tire bolts at 40-10 per cent from standard lists 

Braps.—Sale of brads continues, but not nearly so 
good as a year ago. Price is at last quotation. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Brads at 70 or 7 
and 10 per cent discount from standard lists. 7 

CLIPPING AND SHEARING MACHINES.—Sales are very 
good in this line. The warmer weather has again come 
upon us and demand increases as the temperature rises. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: No. 1 Stewart hand 
machine at $6.56 each. Stewart power machines, $28.13 each 
Stewart hand shearing machines, $9.56 each. Stewart power 
shearing machines, $37.50 each. 

CLIPPERS, TOILET.—Stocks of clippers are low and 
the factories’ ability to fill orders is becoming smaller 
every day. One dealer hunted carefully for the types 
of clinpers he wanted and had to be content with other 
makes and small quantities. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Bay State at $2.60 
each: Khedive $1.10 each; Triumph No. 1 at $1.60 each 

Door Mats.—With the rains and garden work the 
call for door mats has increased again. With the 
scarcity of materials a shortage is liable to develop, to- 
gether with higher prices. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: No. 1 cocoa door mats 
at $7 per dozen; No. 2 at $9 per dozen; No. 3 at $11.50 
per dozen; No. 4 at $14.50 per dozen. Galvanized woven wire 
mats 16 x 24 at 65c. each, 18 x 30 at 8ic. each net Flat 
rolled galvanized flexible steel mats 16 x 24 at $1.50 each. 
18 x 30 at $2 each, less a discount of 35%. 

EAVES TROUGH, CONDUCTOR PIPE AND ELBows.—Sales 
are improving somewhat, although with little new work 
developing, the bulk of sales are for repair jobs. Stocks 
on the commonly used sizes are in good shape. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: 28 ga. single bead lan 


° 


joint, 5 inch eaves trough at $6.30 per 100 feet, 28 ga. 3 
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inch corrugated conductor pipe at $6.18 per 100 feet, 3 inch 


corrugated elbows at $1.30 per dozen. 

FiLEs.—Sales of files continue good, the bulk of the 
business going to shops and factories, Retail sales are 
fair. Stocks continue broken owing to the unusual de- 
mand from the manufacturing sources for some kinds 
and sizes, and it seems nearly impossible to keep an as- 
sortment. Prices show no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: Riverside file, 60 per 
cent discount; Nicholson files, 50-5 per cent discount; Royal 
files, 60-10 per cent discount; Arcade files, 60 per cent dis- 
count. 

GALVANIZED PaiLs.—Scarcity of stock overshadows 
increase of price. Sales are only fair in the retail 
end, but, even at that, shortages develop that are diffi- 
cult to fill. No further advance has been announced 
over last week’s prices. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: 
vanized pails, $3.46 per doz.; 10 quarts, $3.92 per doz.; 12 
quarts, $4.30 per doz.: 14 quarts, $4.63 per doz.; 16 quarts, 
$5.84 per doz.; 16 quart stock pails, $7.35 per doz.; 18 quarts, 
$8.53 per doz.; 20 quarts, $9.73 per doz. 

GALVANIZED TuBS.—The same thing applies to tubs 
as to pails. Shipping facilities have some share in 
the shortage, augmented by scarcity of galvanized 
sheets. Prices remain the same. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: Common galvanizec 
tubs, No. 0, at $9.10 per doz.; No. 1, at $11.20 per doz.; No. 2, 
at $12.60 per doz.; No. 3, at $14.17 per doz.; No. 1, heavy, 
at $16.74 per doz.; No. 2 heavy, at $19.04 per doz.; No. 3 
heavy, at $21.14 per doz. 

GLAss.—Very little glass is being sold at present, and 
the supply seems sufficient. Prospects of price advances 
and scarcity for fall business does not seem to worry 
local dealers as yet. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: Single strength, A 
grade glass first three brackets, 80%, larger, 78%, double 
strength A grade glass 80% from standard lists. 

HANDLES.—The shortage of all kinds of tool handles 
still continues, with apparently no chance of early re- 
lief. Government demands are keeping the production 
speeded up to the utmost, with nothing left for the regu- 
lar source of consumption. No change shows in price. 

We quote from local stocks: A. E. hammer handles, Dan- 
iel Boone, at $1 per doz.; Beauty, at 60c. per doz.; black 
hammer handles, 16 in., Daniel Boone, $1 per doz.; 18 in. 
$1.15 per doz.; Beauty, 16 in., 65c. per doz.; Beauty, 18 in., 
70c. Machine hammer handles, Daniel Boone, 14 in., $1 per 
doz.; 18 in., $1.25 per doz.; 16 in., $1.10 per doz.; Beauty 
machine handles, 14 in., 60c. per doz.; 16 in., 65c. per doz.; 
18 in., 75c. per doz.; 30 in. Danie] Boone sledge handles, $3 
per doz.; 36 in., $3.50 per doz. Extra 30 in. sledge handles, 
$1.80 per doz.; 36 in., $2.10 per doz.; No. 1 handles, 30 in., 
$1.30 per doz.; 36 in., $1.50 per doz. Single bit axe handles, 
Gold Seal, $4 per doz.; Crown, $3.25 per doz.; Red Seal, $2.50 
per doz.; White Seal, $1.50 per doz. Extra railroad pick 
handles, $3.25 per doz.; No. 1, $2.60 per doz.; No. 2, $2 per 
doz.; Red Seal, $2.75 per doz. Daniel Boone broad axe 
handles, 16 in., $1 per doz.; 17 in., $1.25 per doz.; 18 in., 
$1.35 per doz. Beauty, 16 in. axe handles, 75c. per doz.: 
17 in., 85c. per doz.:; 18 in., 90c. per doz. D handle, shovel 
handles, spade handles, scoop handles, rake and hoe handles, 
and fork handles are 35 per cent from standard list. 

IcE CREAM FREEZERS.—Sales begin to show a very 
good increase, again showing another angle of con- 
serving. The housewife figures that ice cream can be 
made more cheaply than she can buy it and acts ac- 
cordingly. Price remains unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: 1. gt. White Mountain 
freezer, $1.95; 2 qt. $2.43; 3 qt., $2.88; 4 qt., $3.40; 6 qt., 
$4.29; 8 qt., $5.55 each. 

LAWN Mowers.—Retail sales are going merrily on 
for lawn mowers, the recent rains starting the grass on 
its usual spring spurt. Many people, however, are hav- 
ing their old mowers repaired and will use them this 
season, and shops doing that class of work are inun- 
dated at present. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: Philadelphia, style D 
& E, at 40 per cent discount; Philadelphia, style A, at 37% 
per cent; Philadelphia, style A, 
ball-bearing, 16 in., $6.15 each. 

LINSEED O1L.—Price holds steady and call is normal 
at present. 

We auote from local jobbers’ 
barrel lots at $1.58 per gallon. 

PAINTS.—Ready mixed paints are beginning to move, 
although quantities in most cases are light. The com- 
plete house jobs are few, but small sales are plentiful. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: First quality house 
paint at $3.10 per gallon, second quality at $2.15 per gallon. 

PouULTRY NETTING.—Sales are very good in this line 
with the increased interest in poultry this year.Smaller 
quantities are being sold for tennis courts this year. 
Price shows no change. 


Common 8 quart gal- 


at 40 per cent; Riverside 


stock: Boiled linseed oil, 


We quote from local jobbers’ stock: 
per cent from standard lists. 

PLANTERS.—Sale of potato planters seems about over 
for the season, but there is still a good call for corn 
planters. Prices show no change. 


Poultry netting at 50 


We quote from local jobbers’ stock: Acme potato planters 
at $850 per dozen, Acme corn planters $8.50 per dozen. 


Hardware Age 


Rope.—Government demands are taking large quan- 
tities of rope for ships’ rigging and other purposes, go 
although transportation has improved, mills are no bet- 
ter off than they were some months ago. Local stocks 
show the effect of this condition, and shortage has de. 
veloped in some items. Price is unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: Best grade Manila 
at 34 cents per lb.; best grade sisal at 24 cents per lb.; 
ton rope at 34 cents per lb., base; Swedish wire rope 
plus 25 per cent; crucible wire rope at list, plus 25 per ce 

SAsH CorpD.—The scarcity of cotton effects this item 
and mill shipments are slow. Price remains the same. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: Best grade common 
sash cord at 55c. per lb. Silver Lake cord at 80c. per Jb. 

SASH WEIGHTS.—Market is quiet and sales in the 
cities are light. No change has been made in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: Cast iron sash weights, 
three to thirty pounds, inclusive, at $2.50 per cwt. 

SOLDER.—With the increasing scarcity of tin solder 
continues to climb, although the local market shows few 
changes. Demand is normal with stocks here sufficient 
for it. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: Strictly half and half 
solder at 6lc. per lb., warranted half and half, 65c. per Ib., 
wire solder at 67c. per Ib. 

SCREEN Doors AND WINDOWS.—The warmer weather 
is causing a rush to get doors and windows into place. 
Repairs are being made on the old ones where possible, 
but calls are coming more frequently for new goods, 
No change has been made in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: Common 2’ 8” x 6’ §” 
screen doors at $18.75 per doz. Fancy 2’ 8” x 6’ 8” at $27.50 
per doz.; Sherwood adjustable 24” window screens, $6.50 per 
doz. Wabash Extension, 24” window screens, $5.10 per doz. 

ScrEws.—No change shows in the price of screws, 
and stocks seem to be fairly complete. The heaviest 
calls still remain with the shops and factories, al- 
though retail sales are fairly good. 

STEEL SHEET.—The only interesting comment on steel 
sheets is the fact that they are very scarce, and the 
jobbers are limiting the amounts which they sell to 
dealers, or the consumer, according to the amount they 
have on hand. Price remains unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: 28 gage galvanized 
steel sheets at $7.82 a cwt. 28 gage flat sheet at $6.67 cwt. 

TIRES.—Automobile casings and inner tubes have not 
advanced any further as yet, but further advance in 
price may be expected at any time. The extreme 
searcity of cotton material and of crude rubber, to- 
gether with the tremendous Government demand, is cre- 
ating a shortage of the tire supply, and will become 
serious before the end of the season. Large advances 
may be expected in price at any time, and dealers who 
are carrying a line of automobile accessories, no matter 
what kind of tires they may have in stock, would do well 
to look to their supply immediately. 


TURPENTINE.—Price on turpentine has fluctuated and 
is showing an advance of several cents over our quota- 
tion. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: 
lots at 56%c. per gallon. 

TIN PLATE.—Price on tin plate remains the same 
level as previous quotation, but the scarcity of this 
class of goods is increasing instead of diminishing. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: Furnace coke ICL 
20 x 28 at $24.75 per box: IC roofing tin, 8 lb. coating, $24.00 
per box. 

WHITE LEAD.—White lead sales are increasing, and 
price remains the same level. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: White lead in 100 
lb. kegs at $12.38 per 100 lb., with a special discount of 10% 
for not less than 500 Ib. lots, with the usual differential for 
smaller packages. 

WIRE CLOTH.—The supply here seems to be sufficient 
to meet the demands, although the factory has not been 
making shipments that would approach the usual 
schedule. No change has been made in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: 12” black 
wire cloth at $2.10 per 100 square feet. 

WIRE FENCING.—The sale of wire fencing has in- 
creased wonderfully in the last few weeks. Woven 
wire field fence and graduated mesh poultry and rab- 
bit fence has met with unusual demand. Shortages 
are beginning to develop from the mills, and shipments 
are slow in arriving. Stocks are therefore getting 
somewhat broken. 


Wire Naits.—The price on wire nails holds at_old 
quotation and sales show some improvement. Mill 
shipments are exceedingly slow, with no prospect of 
becoming any better. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: Standard wi! 
at $4.40 per keg base. Coated wire nails at $4.40 per kes 

WirE.—Sales on wire are on about the same level as 
formerly, and price remains unchanged. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stock: Black anneale: iron 
wire No. 9 at $4.15 per 100 Ibs. Galvanized No. 9 a! $4.85 
per 100 Ibs. 


Turpentine in barre} 


painted 


nails 
base. 





Where They Got Extra Sales 


Plans Hardware Dealers Have Used to Get Extra Business at Small Cost 


By CHARLES A. GODDARD 


not overlooking a single avenue to larger 

crops and better crops. Rising costs of doing 
business and stiff. competition, local and mail 
order, have forced many retailers to add every 
dollar’s worth of business to their volume. If a 
dealer can add the extra dollar’s worth of busi- 
ness at a low expense or investment, so much the 
better for his year’s earnings. In many cases it 
isn’t the amount of the money investment as much 
as the attention and the time. Too many dealers 
have had more time than energy or resourceful- 
ness. 


T in farmer is about at the point where he is 


Neighboring Dealer Supplies Sales Help 


N a certain small city is a progressive grocery 

and market. Last summer the owner contracted 
for a new refrigerator system. It happened that 
this refrigerator is made by a concern that also 
makes them for home use. A local hardware man 
handles the product. As soon as the hardware 
man learned of the contract—he mixed with other 
retailers of the town—he approached the market 
man with a proposition. The market man sup- 
plied the hardware man with a list of his patrons. 
To each of these patrons of the market the hard- 
ware man sent a letter. It was a good boost for 
the market, so of course the market man was 
willing. Here it is: 


Mrs. John Wiley, 2435 Seneca Avenue, City. 


Dear Madam: The Seneca Park Market is putting in 
one of the finest refrigerators in this town. It keeps 
the meats fresh and at the same time gives you an 
opportunity to see what they have and select what you 
want. When you are in the market take notice of this 
feature. Ask them to tell you not only about the way 
it keeps meats, milk, vegetables, etc., ask them to tell 
you what it does in saving ice. One reason they put it 
in was the saving in ice—economy. 

After you learn what an advantage to the Seneca 
Park Market this refrigerator is you will be glad to 
learn that you can get the same make for your home, 


We will appreciate the opportunity to tell you about 
a size that will fit your needs at a price that will fit 
your purse, and offer you some common sense ice-saving 
features. 

Call us up, or drop in the next time you are down- 
town. We have them on display and welcome your in- 
vestigation. 
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Naturally the market man was glad to talk 
about the improvement he was making in his 
store; and every boost for himself was one for 
the hardware man. 


Adding Some Extra Paint Sales 


NY real estate man will tell you that if a man- 

wishes to sell his house he will make a good 
investment by giving his house a coat of paint. 
The real estate man will tell you that $50 worth 
of paint will add several times that to the price 
of an old house, besides making the house more 
easily sold. 

One hardware store took advantage of this fact 
and with a series of personal letters secured 
some nice paint orders that might have been 
placed elsewhere. He and his staff kept a sharp 
lookout for houses that were for sale, either 
through the newspapers or by signs on the prem- 
ises. To each owner this man sent a genuine 
letter to open the proposition. These were fol- 
lowed up with other letters and literature. The 
results for the few dollars spent were well worth 
while. The letter read as follows: 


Mr. W. M. Jenkins, 4335 Monroe Street, City. 


Dear Sir: We notice from this evening’s Press thet 
you are advertising your home for sale. Naturally you 
wish to make the sale as quickly and as easily as pos- 
sible. As you will be interested in the experience of 
others who make selling of houses their business, we 
will tell you what a real estate man once told the writer 
in regard to his method in selling a house that had been 
built for a few years. The idea may find you a buyer, 
and it will undoubtedly secure a better price when you 
do get the prospect interested. It may add a hundred 
or more dollars to your profit. 

Here is the method. 

Without losing another week, get the house painted. 
Any house that needs paint LOOKS like an OLD house. 
An old house with a fresh coat of paint looks like a 
NEW house. And you know that it is the appearance 
of the house that will attract the prospective buyer or 
land the interested party. Very few if any people will 
go very far in buying if the external appearance of the 
place is not attractive. 

To-day or to-morrow may see someone going by who 
would be led to investigate if the house has the fresh, 
new look that a coat of paint will give it. 

It will cost you nothing to step in and ask us to have 
our man go out and give you an estimate of the paint- 
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ing cost. It may mean a quick sale and a profitable one 

for you. 
Come in. 

figure. 


Let us help you sell that house at a good 


There’s too much common sense to this to be 
ignored by the retailer who has the time to write 
a few letters, where the prospects are before him. 
The writer knows of one man who has a mailing 
list that covers every family in his locality. Each 
week in the year he sends out a bunch of letters 
to a portion of this list. In the course of a year 
he covers the entire list. The letters are written 
about some article that should interest the pros- 
pects. This man writes one letter to one of the 
names selected. Then his typist, a saleslady, 
copies the letters for the other names in the se- 
lected group for the week. These are genuine 
letters—not circular letters. They are not master- 
pieces of fine English any more than are many 
successful sales talks; but they bring in the sales. 
This man added 34 families to his trading list last 
year in just this way. It pays to keep in touch! 


80 Per Cent of the Paint Trade 


spite of the presence in the field of com- 
petitors, an Indiana dealer gets 80 per cent of 
the paint business of the locality. He uses still 
another method, also available for the average 
retailer who has dull days that can be made into 
busy ones. : 

With the very first signs of spring this man is 
selling a volume of paint that would make many 
other dealers smile if they got it in the best paint 
selling season. This man has visited a great many 
farmers’ wives with his paint cards. He shows 
this either to the wife or to both husband and 
wife; for he has learned that the woman is more 
interested than the man in improving the looks 
of the home. She also buys about 85 per cent of 
the family’s purchases—a far larger per cent of 








An Indiana dealer gets 
50 per cent of the paint 
business of his locality. 
How does he do it? For 
one thing, he remembers 
that the woman is more 
interested than the man in 


improving the looks of the 


home. 




















the things for the home. This dealer, therefore, 
takes considerable time in showing the wife the 
color card, offering suggestions and preparing esti- 
mates of the cost. Evidence that this series of 
little visits to the farmers’ homes pays is the state- 
ment of the percentage of the locality’s paint that 
the retailer sells. 

The writer knows of a Kansas retailer who 
makes it a point to visit about twice a year the 
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homes of all the farmers in his locality. He usy- 
ally takes along a box of cigars for the “men 
folks” and candy or souvenirs for the women and 
the children. He spends a little time visiting the 
man, while his wife or one of the store women 
visits the wives. He gets the farmer to talk about 
his affairs and the store women get the wife to 
talk of her affairs. As a result this man gets and 
holds customers who might be mail-order buyers, 
Evidence of this is in the remark many make: 
“Do you know, Mr. Wilson, it’s just like being at 
home to trade here with you folks.” 

“That is the whole secret of it,” said the re- 
tailer. “If merchants would give to farmers the 
same courteous treatment that the latter are al- 
ways willing to extend to merchants; if mer- 
chants would go at least half way in developing 
pleasant relations, you would see more farmers 
trading at home. By the invisible barrier that 
has been allowed to form between ‘town folks’ and 
‘country folks,’ the latter have felt that all the 
merchant wants is to ‘skin’ them—and it is to be 
regretted that there is some truth in the suspicion; 
for years ago, before farmers got around, and be- 
fore mail-order competition set in, many dealers 
had no fair scale of profits or fair treatment of 
customers.” 


Little Things That Build Good Will 


A BOOKSELLER who has built up a large busi- 

ness explained his success by saying that he 
always tried to put in an extra touch that made 
people think just a little more of him than they 
did of his competitors. Sometimes it was in the 
way of wrapping parcels; at others, a helpful sug- 
gestion with a sale or a bookmark. At any rate, 
all these small things added together formed an 
impression of his store that competition could not 
shake. There are opportunities for the hardware 
man to do the same thing. Here are a few in- 
stances: 

A California hardware dealer stamps with a 
die into each tool he sells the initials of the cus- 
tomers—a small precaution against theft that has 
helped him make friends. Many of his customers 
drop in with tools bought elsewhere. These he 
gladly stamps for them. 

The gift of a little flashlight to purchasers of 
tents, boats and other outing merchandise helped 
one hardware man to get repeat sales from the 
circle of friends he developed in this way. Glued 
to the barrel of each light was the dealer’s adver- 
tisement, printed on a strip of imitation leather. 

Some people have little good to speak of the ice- 
man. One Ohio dealer has some good friends 
among the icemen of his city. To each man who 
gave him a tip about a home where a new refrig- 
erator was needed and where a sale was made, 
this man presented a box of cigars. You can 
imagine that in each case where he handed in the 
name the iceman put in a good word for the re- 
frigerator that the dealer handled; and he had a 
good opportunity, as people are inclined to resent 
even the minimum shrinkage in a cake of ice. 

Speaking of getting prospects brings up the 
plan an Oklahoma retailer uses. He says: “We 
sent out 100 cards to our very best customers. 
Fifty-three were returned; and on these, all told, 
more than 150 articles were checked. Enumer- 
ating the different items that were going to be 
needed, a total of $11,000 was obtained in possible 
business to work on. During the rest of the year 
we followed up very closely the articles which 
were checked—we found that we sold most of 
them.” 

Here is the form of the card: 
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THIS CARD IS WORTH $1.00 TO YOU! 


Check below the articles you need. Return the 
card to our store, and we will give to you, free of 
charge, an Adelene Safety Razor. This is not a 
cheap razor, but one that sells regularly for $1.00. 
—Manure Spreader 
—Base Burner 
—Range 
—Buggy 
—Corn Planter 
—Gang Plow 
—Cream Separator 
—Pump 


—Corn Grader 
—Wagon 
—Harrow 

—Dise 

—Gas Engine 
—Washing Machine 
—Corn Tester 
—Wind Mill 


This gives the dealer live prospects to work on. 
He can get one lap ahead of the mail-order houses 
or other competitors; and by working the pros- 
pects very carefully and by sending a list of each 
class of articles to the manufacturer results will 
be gotten for the above lines as well as the others 
that are timely. 

We know of an ex-traveling salesman who went 
into the retail business because of his becoming 
crippled for life. By working his lists from a 
wheel chair and securing the assistance of his 
manufacturers, this man has built up a large vol- 
ume of business. It only shows how much some 
retailers allow to get away from them. 


Aroused Farmers’ Interest by Photographs 


ANOTHES good-will stunt, in the desirable 
sense of the word, was that used by a Middle 
West dealer and his partner. These men visited 
all the farmers of their section and, as did the 
other man we tell you about, talked over the 
farmers’ affairs with them. At each call a photo- 
graph of the farmer’s home was made. This was 
post-card size. Three prints of each were made; 
two of them were mailed to the farmer and the 
other displayed in the store window with this 
card: 


ARE YOU WELL ACQUAINTED WITH 
YOUR NEIGHBORS? 


Here are some photographs of homes in 
Scott County. How many of them can 
you identify? Try to pick them out. If 
you are stuck, get the number and step 
inside where we have a key to all of them. 


On the first Saturday the prints were shown 
the window caused a sidewalk jam of curious 
farmers and townspeople. The farmers were very 
appreciative of the interest shown and felt that 
the store was interested in their welfare as 
well as their dollars. Such a feeling promotes 
business. 


Here Is an Idea for a Display of Booklets or Catalogs 
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This window shows a good method of displaying booklets. 
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On the card reading, “If You 


Own a Car You Need This Book,” the booklet is fastened with both front and back covers shown. 
On the other cards the booklet is opened to show various articles of special importance to 


the motorist. 
motorist should read it. 


The text matter on the cards deals with the value of the article and why the 
This is a very simple, yet effective display. 


You can use the general idea in this display for featuring any other manufacturer’s book- 
lets or catalogs, or catalogs of your own, which you wish to put in the hands of prospective cus- 


tomers. 


It is a better method of distributing booklets than to have a pile of them on the counter 
where children are liable to walk in and take 50 or 100 of them (costing several cents each and 
worth possibly a good many dollars in sales value to you) before you know it. 





Publicity for the Retailer 


Big Response to “‘Cash Day”? Idea—Getting After the Spring Baseball 
Business—An Alarm Clock Ad Which Sold the Goods— 
Strong Ad on Prepared Paint 


By Burt J. Paris 


Proved Best by Test 
No. 1 (2 cols. x 8 in.) 
R. DAVID DANIELS, ad man for the Daniels 
Store, Corsicana, Tex., sent us this ad, which 
proved to be the winner among three alarm ads 
recently used by the firm. As such it will bear care- 








Thousands of Alarm clocks ringing out the new 
time every morning wil! soon have old Liberty Bell 
ringing again. 


The clock you have will keep the new time as well as 
the old—they are all right to’ work and retire by— 
but it takes an alarm clock to wake you up that hour 
earlier in the morning. 


IRON CLAD 
Alarm Clocks G7 24 
Other Models 
$1.50 to $2.00 





Simon Daniels 


Gardware, Furniture, Stoves, Wagons, Buggies, Implements, Blacksmith 
Supplies and Wire Products. 322-324-326N. Beaton St. Cor. 3rd Ave. 








No. 1—Got business on alarms 


ful scrutiny. In the first place, the heading is 
unique, novel and euphonious. The text is not at 
all descriptive, but its burden is to point out the 
difference between a timekeeper and an alarm that 
never fails to perform its duty. 

The ad was used shortly after the daylight sav- 
ing law went into effect and therefore the appeal 
of the copy was made stronger. 

Notice that the ad makes a wide appeal by fea- 
turing, in addition to the $2.25 clock, other models 
ranging in price from $1.50 to $2. It would have 
been better to have made a separate panel featuring 
the other models, as the present set-up is somewhat 
confusing. However, the ad proved a winner, and 
it goes to prove once again that merchants can do 


Wear Proof 
Liquid Paint 


Is a strictly pure Linseed Oil and Lead paint and is sold at a 
price minus the expensive advertising and sales methods used 
by other so-called high grade paints. I with 400 other Hard- 
ware Merchants take the entire products of the factory en- 
abling me to meet any competition in quality or price. 


Ready for Use 


For inside or outside use and for every purpose. It spreads 
evenly, is always uniform, dries with a fine luster and holds 
its color much longer than'ordinary paint. 


Price $2.90 per Gallon 


Don’t be deceived by smooth salemen’s talk as I have the qua- 
lity paint at much lower price and can prove it on buildings 
now painted six years in Saranac. 


Varnish 


A full and complete line for all uses. 


Brushes 


An endless variety to select from. 


Milt. A. Benson 


Saranac, - Michigan 


ence 
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have often thought of visiting us. 


CASH IS KING ON TRADE BOOSTER DAY 


We admit the mighty power of the DOLLAR and will make THURSDAY, APRIL 25TH A DOLLAR DAY. On that day, we are 
presenting unusual bargains as we appreciate the fact that the careful buyer must make ev ery DOLLAR do the utmost. 
This store has won fame for its cleanliness, its well arranged stocks, the wide varieties offered and its good service. You 








ALUMINUM WARE SPECIALS AT $1.00 EACH 


6 Quart Preserving Kettles 
6 Quart Handled Bake Pans 
4 Quart Berlin Kettles 

4 Quart Rice Boilers | 

4 Quart Deep Pudding Pan 





These were purchased long 
ago and every housekeeper will be eager to snap them up at 
——-$1.00 A PIECE——__ 





NO. 2 TUBULAR COLD BLAST 


THE OBJECT OF MAKING THESE PRICES 


This 1s your opportunity. 





Is, of course, to make it sufficiently inducing 
for you to come to Gonzales and do your Trad- 

ing. We are glad to co-operate in the movement 
Glad to offer these bargains. We have, how- 
ever prepared a long list of specials in both 
Hardware and Groceries, other than those men 
tioned. Come in, get acquainted with us and we 
will try to make it mutually profitable. 

We cover the field of Hardware and Groceries. 


CANDY OF ALL KINDS 
The best assorted, best dis- 
played stock of candy in Gon- 
zales. Most of the little folks 
know this department well. 
We will have tempting spe- 


cials for them on Trades Booster Day 





thoroughly. We also handle New Stoughton 
Wagons and the Cassady Line of Implements. 





RICHELIEU CANNED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 





Hatchets, Hammers, Files, Screw Drivers, 
the Bench and for the Farm. 


_ for 
Bargains. Act Quick. 





LANTERN ENAMEL WARE SPECIALS AT $1.00 EACH A real Quality Line. When you eat 
$1 00 cee sons d on Heavy Steel Base, Rich Azure Blue and Richelicu products you have the satis- 
soon arbelized mottling outside, pure white inside, black faction of having THE BEST. Come in 
CRANK LIFT-LOCK BURNER esceoer 6 Quart Ber- and look through our shelves. A veri- 
: 5 Quart lin Kettles 
WORTH $1.50 Tea Ketlles 42 Quart table exposition of merchandise 
----TOOLS Ltheae” Pails Nearly all of the Heinz 57" varieties 
We cover the entire line— Saws, 5 Quart 14 Quart are here. Tea Garden Preserves, Jams, 
Sauce Pans Dish Pans ete. Chase and Sanborns famous Teas 





These articles worth more at wholesale than we ask. Real ff and Coffees 





Our Policy always is to give QUALITY. 








Six dozen Cake Pans, assorted Styles and Sizes Crystal White Soap, per bar 
Values up to 35¢, Choice — TOILET ARTICLES Matches, per box’ ss 
Nine-piece Weller War Sets—the Brown « 1 Ib Cans Suityu Hominy 3 for 25c 
Cooking Ware inseieiesiinl $1.00 For the benefit of our many Lady Customers we main- 1 lb Cans Suityu Sauer Kraut 3 for 250 
Assortment of high grade Pocket Knives te Siti . . 2 Ib Cans Clip eee t Corn 14 ff “$ 
Vous etosce $1.00 ain a complete department. All the well known Soaps, Mayonaise Dressir ‘or $1.00 
~— - — Set Wm. Rodgers. Silver Plated payee Perfumes, Toilet Waters, Talcums, etc Complete Lines Washington Crips i orn Flak aa 
Rebate oa any ‘Blacksmith’ 8 's Forge ‘iii , of Mary Garden, Djer Kiss, Azurea, Jergens, Lazells, Bab- | We have s igned the U. S. Food Adminis tration Pledges and 
r Drill ‘Press nenmerrenneennneennesnemnvre GI OO | Cocks and Hudnuts You are 60 welcome to look as food Distributors adhere strictly to all rules 





























HARDWARE PECK & FLY 


ESTABLISHED 





GROCERIES 

















No. 3—Here’s a big 





a big alarm business if a little newspaper space is 
given over to featuring these necessary adjuncts 
to the home. Otherwise, alarm business that should 
be yours will go to the jeweler or department store. 
A word to the wise is sufficient. 


Bristles with Selling Points 
No. 2 (2 cols. x 6 in.) 


ILT BENSON wants paint business and he goes 
after it with a vengeance. Here is one of his 
latest paint ads, with a scare head and snappy text. 
Regardless of whether his argument is sound or 
not, it is, nevertheless, a strong argument, and that 
is what newspaper space is bought for—to present 
the best possible selling arguments. 

Perhaps Mr. Benson’s neighboring merchants who 
sell advertised paints will come out with arguments 
equally as strong as Benson’s. Then will there be a 
keener interest aroused in paint buying, which will 
redound to the benefit of all concerned. 


Are You Looking for a Sales Idea ? 
No. 3 (6 cols. x 9 in.) 


HEN here it is. Let us introduce you to it by 

quoting from a letter received from Warren 
Taylor of Peck & Fly, Gonzales, Tex. Mr. Taylor 
deposes and says: 

“Every merchant in our little city of 5000 people 
joined hands in putting over a Cash Sales Day on 
April 25. The newspaper ads were reprinted in 
the form of circulars and mailed to every voter in 
the county. It is unnecessary to say that the crowds 
were here and that the sale was a success.” 

There you have the facts in a nutshell—Cash Sales 
Day—town of 5000—newspaper ads—circulars 
mailed to voters. We show the Peck & Fly ad here- 
with, so all that you need to pull the same stunt in 
your town is a little energy and a get-together con- 
ference. 











sales idea for your town 








When everybody in a town begins to talk the value 
of cash simultaneously something will happen as 
it did happen in Gonzales. The best part of this 
idea is its “fair field and no favor” slant, making 
its appeal as strong to the butcher as to the grocer 
and hardware man. 

Some community sales ideas sound fine on paper, 
me _ THE AMERICAN EAGLE 


————— 


Spring and Summer Are | 
On the Way 


“BASE BALL, AS USUAL” 


Following out the wishes of the President we should cont 
do all — for the promotion of outdoor sports for the b 














Our Sporting Department is well prepared with material for all 
Athletes. 





_ BASE BALL | 
UNIFORMS | 


Complete outfits in stock for the entire tear 
Ready to Wear 
Prices Range from 
Spalding ‘‘ World Series’’ Uniforn 
$20.00 ea. Team Price $16.50 
To Spalding ‘Junior Uniform 
$4.00 ea Team Price $3.50 











walipegrl BALL BATS 











144,000 bats have been shiped to Training Camp Fr 
We will have a good selection to start the seaso Ss o from Spa g Gold 
Medal at $1.50 to Junior League at 25 Cents. 
Other Baseball goods in this selection for the ‘Pr Amateur” and ‘‘Junior 
A..G. SPALDING & BROS 
Supply us with all Tennis and Golf requisities and many minor items 
Other items found in our Sporting Department that wil the sportsman are 


Genuine Old Town Canoes Abbey and Tbe rie Fishing Tackle 
Abbey and Imbrie Trout Plies and 
David T. Abercrombie line of Camping 

Evinrude Motors 








pplies 
Cape Cod Skiffs 
Write for Catalog or Come Visit Us. 


No. 4—Going after the baseball business 
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but they prove awfully difficult to “put over.” Here 
is one that a ten-year-old child ought to get across 
anywhere. 

Start summer buying with a trade stimulus. 
behind this idea from Gonzales. 


Get 


Baseball, as Usual 
No. 4 (7 in. x 9 in.) 


HAT is the sentiment of President Wilson and 

of the American Hardware Stores, Bridgeport, 
Conn., and you see it here expressed in a page 
taken from the April issue of The American Eagle, 
published by the firm. 

R. W. Griswold, vice-president of the American 
Hardware Stores, may well be proud of The Eagle, 
for it is a business paper chock full of news for the 
buyer. 

The paper is issued monthly and each issue con- 
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tains 24 pages, illustrated. The April number was 
largely devoted to seeds. Directions for planting 
were given, different varieties featured, prices 
quoted; in fact, this issue was a compendium of in- 
formation especially valuable to every household at 
this particular time and under present conditions 
which call for the utilization of every available plot 
for raising food. 

Garden tools were also featured on four pages in 
this April issue. In fact, a copy of this number is 
equivalent to capable instruction in the art of home 
gardening. 

The American Eagle is a well-designed and care- 
fully edited paper, and after perusing it carefully 
we do not see where there is any room for a vital 
improvement. With this issue was inclosed a slip 
providing additional information on gardening, and 
very often a special letter is inclosed with each 
copy. 





Coming Conventions 


AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 

TION CONVENTION, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J., May 28, 29, 30, 1918. F. D. Mitchell, secre- 
tary, Woolworth Building, New York City. 
IRON, STEEL AND HEAVY HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Marlborough-Blenheim 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., May 21, 22, 23, 1918. 
‘A. H. Chamberlain, secretary-treasurer, Marbridge 
3uilding, Broadway and Thirty-fourth Street, New 
York City. 

GEORGIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Savannah, June 4, 5, 6, 
1918. Headquarters, Savannah Hotel. The Audi- 
torium will be used for sessions and exhibits. Wal- 
ter Harlan, secretary-treasurer, 44 Boulevard Cir- 
cle, Atlanta, Ga. 

ITARDWARE ASSCCIATION OF THE CAROLINAS CON- 
VENTION, Asheville, N. C., June 25, 26, 27, 1918. 
T. W. Dixon, secretary-treasurer, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN 


ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Chicago, Feb. 17, 18, 19, 20, 1919. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Sherman. Leon D. Nish, secretary, 
Elgin. 

NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Cedar Point, Ohio, June 18, 19, 20, 1918. 
M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION, SEMI-ANNUAL CONVENTION, Seattle, 
Wash., June 19, 20, 21, 1918. E. E. Lucas, secre- 
tary, Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash. 


SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., 
May 28, 29, 30, 1918. John Donnan, secretary, 
Richmond, Va. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTICN, Milwaukee, Feb. 5, 6, 7, 1919. P. J. Ja- 
cobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 





THE WooDHOUSE CHAIN Works, Third and Schenck 
Streets, Trenton, N. J., manufacturer of iron and steel 
chains, is taking bids for a one-story plant, 40 x 104 ft., 
with wing about 40 x 80 ft., near Edgeley, N. J. Wil- 
liam Woodhouse is president. : 


THE WIRE WHEEL CORPORATION OF AMERICA, Los An- 
geles, Cal., has been incorporated, with a capital of 
$10,000, by William C. Foley, Frank H. Moody and 
Byron C. Hanna. 

THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE Co., Akron, Ohio, has 
broken ground for the construction of its new plant 
at Cumberland, Md., estimated to cost $1,000,000. 


Obituary 


C. C. NEWMAN, president of the Newman Hardware 
& Stove Company, Columbia, Mo., died recently. He 
was in his seventy-sixth year, and had been a resident 
of Columbia all his life. He had been engaged in the 
hardware business for 50 years, succeeding his father, 
who established the business in 1843. He is survived 
by a widow and five children. 


Kart M. THompson, of Clifton Springs, N. Y., died 
at his home there after a year’s illness. He was until 
recently vice-president of the Thompson & Knicker- 
bocker, Inc., when he was compelled to retire and re- 
linquish all business cares. Mr. Thompson was an 
active worker in all civic and fraternal movements at 
Clifton Springs. 


SIMEON A. MUNGER, a well-known hardware mer- 
chant of Detroit, Mich., died at his home there recently 
from paralysis, in his sixty-fourth year. He is sur- 
vived by a son and daughter. 


WILLIAM M. WILLAMS, for 58 years connected with 
the Eaton Chase Company, Norwich, Conn., died at his 
home in Westerly, R. I., recently, in his ninety-first 
year. 


JULIUS ALFRED WILDE died suddenly at his home in 


Malden, Mass. For a number of years Mr. Wilde con- 
ducted a wholesale iron and heavy hardware business 
under the name of Bolles & Wilde, in Boston. 


JOHN WILLIAM MorRIsON, owner of a hardware busi- 
ness in San Jose, Ill., died recently from an attack of 
heart disease, in his seventy-fourth year. Mr. Morri- 
son served in the Civil War and at its close engaged 
in business. He is survived by a widow, one son and 
two daughters. 


CHARLES B. STANLEY, secretary and treasurer Stanley 
Rule & Level Co., New Britain, Conn., died in New 
Haven, Conn., recently, while returning from a visit in 
the South. He was a son of Augustus Stanley, one of 
the founders of the company, and had been associated 
with the business for forty years. He was sixty-four 
years old. 


Puitip M. SCHEELER, treasurer of the Buffalo Wire 
Works Co., and secretary-treasurer of the Buffalo Gal- 
vanizing and Tinning Works, Buffalo, died recently, 
after one day’s illness of pneumonia. Mr. Scheeler, 
while only 33 years of age, had comparatively large 
business experience in the wire cloth field, having en- 
tered the firm of the Buffalo Wire Works Co. shortly 
after his graduation from public school at the age of 14. 


ARTHUR L. CLARK, president and treasurer Winsted 
Edge Tool Works, Winsted, Conn., died recently, fol- 
lowing an operation for intestinal trouble. He was 
born in Medina, Ohio, 60 years ago, was president of 
the Hurlburt National Bank, and had served his town 
in both branches of the State legislature. 
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May we send you this “Cut-out” 


HE above “Cut-out,” 


resents a garage equipped with Stanley Garage Hardware. 


other automobile 


a most effective window trim that cannot fail to attract the 


beautifully lithographed in nine colors, rep- 
With 
accessories grouped about it, this display will form 
attention 


of automobile owners and garage builders. 


It is made of heavy cardboard—can be ad- 


justed in a moment. 


The dimensions over all are 50 inches long by 
36 inches high. 


Because of the unusual value of this display, 
it will be sent only to those dealers who stock 


10-inch and 24-inch Garage Hinges No. 1457 
and the Stanley Garage Door Holder No. 
1774.' If you are not already selling these 
items, your request for a display shoukd be 
accompanied by an order of reasonable size. 
In sending such an order please give the name 
of the jobber through whom your Stanley 
Garage Hardware is to be shipped. 


Send for this display today 


Stanley Garage Hardware is carried in stock 
by the leading builders’ hardware dealers 


NEW YORK 
100 Lafayette St. 


CHICAGO 


THE STANLEY WORKS 33 kast Lake st. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of Wrought Bronze and Wrought Steel Hinges and Butts of all kinds, including 


Stanley Ball Bearing Butts. 


Strip Steel. 
Stanley Garage Hardware is adaptable for 


Also Pulls, Brackets, 
and Fasteners; Screen Window and Blind Trimmings; 


Chest Handles, Peerless Storm Sash Hangers 
Twinrold Box Strapping, and Cold Rolled 


factory and mill use. 


SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT ON ‘“‘BOX STRAPPING” IN THIS ISSUE 











NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market 
by Hardware Manufacturers 


Electric Store Lighting 
Fixtures 


The Art Metal Manufacturing 
Company, Sixty-first Street and Cur- 
tiss Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, manu- 
facturing electric lighting specialties, 
is introducing several styles of elec- 
tric lighting equipment, especially ap- 
plicable for commercial and indus- 
trial lighting service for stores, of- 
fices or wherever adequate light of 
artistic design and good quality is 
desired. The No. 202 is intended for 
lighting with the 200-watt type C 
lamp, which takes the standard Edi- 
son base socket, but the 300-watt type 
may be used if wanted with Mogul 


Electric light, shadowless fixture for offices, 
stores, etc., No. 202 


socket. This lamp (without hanger) 
has brass stand with ornamentation, 
and is furnished with an Edison 
socket. 

The 202C is very similar, with 
three-chain hanger, 36 in. long; also 


with 
long., No. 


three-chained hanger 
202C 


Same fixture 


ob tn, 
brass band with ornaments and Edi- 
son socket. 

In both cases the size of the plate 
is 15 in., and the globe, 10 in. diam- 
eters. The depth, without hanger, 
No. 202 is 13 in. No. 202C is similar 
every way, except that the three- 
chain hanger is regularly 36 in.; 
extra length will be furnished as 
specified. 


Smith Catalog 

Chas. J. Smith & Company, 128-130 
Worth Street, New York City, has 
just sent out a spring and summer 
supplement showing a very large line 


of hardware used principally in these 
seasons, such as_ garden trowels, 
weeders, pruning shears, grass hooks, 
scythes, garden hose, potato hooks, 
floral and garden cultivators, spading 
and hay forks, garden sets, rakes, 
shovels, lawn mowers, wheel-barrows, 
rubber hose, screen doors, mesh cloth, 
barb wire, ice tongs and chisels, awn- 
ing pulleys, etc. 

A copy of the catalog, which is very 
neatly arranged, will be mailed to any 
dealer interested upon request. 


Union Tool Chests 


There have been some improve- 
ments introduced in tool chests made 
by the Union Tool Chest Works, 
Rochester, N. Y., which include in- 
set drawer bearers recently adopted. 
The Pattern Makers’ Special Tool 
Chest, Style J, has solid mahogany 
drawer and till fronts, with felt lin- 
ing throughout, an oval mirror in the 
till top and patented extension drawer 
slides, which enable the drawers to 
come out flush with the till front only; 
that is, without the risk of dropping 
off and scattering small and valuable 
tools. 

The chest is covered with leather- 


Patternmakers’ special tool chest, Style J 


ette of the best quality of imitation 


leather in hard, seal grain effect, and . 


equipped with a leather shoulder 
strap for carrying. The hinged front 
when lowered permits the various 
drawers, with special design flush 
ring pulls, to come out. Below are 
three full-width drawers and above 
there are two half-width drawers. 
There is also a fixed tray at the top, 
which is reached by lifting the 
handled hinged cover. 

The full-width drawers are 25 x 7 
in., one being 3 in. deep and two draw- 
ers 15% in. deep. The two half draw- 
ers are 11% x 7 in. and each 1% in. 
deep; all inside measurements. The 
top till and till cover have an inside 
capacity of 26 x 7 x 3% in. The 
outer dimensions of the chest are 
27% x 8% x 14% in., the net weight 
being 26 lbs. without tools. 

Style “B” is made in three sizes, 
namely, B, BB and BBB. This type 
is made of high-grade selected quar- 
tered white oak, paneled front and 
back and lined completely when or- 
dered. The till top is fitted with an 
oval mirror in ebony finish frame. 
The outer dimensions are, respec- 
tively, 17 x 8 x 12% in.; 20x 8x 12% 
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in., and 20 x 12 x 12% in., the three 
chests weighing each in the order 
named 15%, 17% and 24 Ib. net. The 
frames of both tool chests are made 
of selected seasoned stock, with sides 
of cherry or maple. They have Sar- 
geant and Greenleaf drawer locks, 
one hundred key change, made of 
solid brass and bronze, with two- 


Toolmakers and mechanics’ tool chests, 
with hinged front, style B 


milled slot, flat white-metal keys and 
special flush ring drawer handles, 
with green felt lining on side and bot- 
tom of lined drawers. 


Varied Uses for Steel Wool 


There is a wide and promising field 
for the utilization of steel wool, espe- 
cially by housekeepers and manufac- 
turers, although many of the latter 
have used it increasingly for a score 
of years. 

The American Steel Wool Mfg. 
Company, Inc., 451-453 Greenwich St., 
New York, which has long produced 
steel wool and steel shavings, has un- 
dertaken a campaign to further en- 
lighten merchants and _ individual 
users regarding the innumerable help- 
ful ways in which it can readily be 
employed. Steel wool is good mer- 
chantable stock and can be made 
profitable -whenever intelligently han- 
dled, especially in stores marketing 
hardware, sporting goods, automobile 
accessories, house furnishings and 
kitchen utensils, department stores 
and other’ retail establishments. 
Gloves are not necessary when work- 
ing with it as the long fibers of tem- 
pered steel are shredded to a silky 
texture which quickly removes dust 
and dirt. It may be profitably used 
for cleaning, scouring, and polishing 
aluminum, steel, iron and enameled 
kitchen utensils, cutlery, tile, marble, 
parquet and other hard wood floors, 
sinks, stoves bath tubs, basins and 
fixtures, some kinds of bric-a-brac, 
and other articles about the house, 
farm dairy and shop. It will quickly 
remove dirt, mud and rust from ag- 
ricultural implements, golf clubs, 
guns, automobiles, bicycles, motor- 
cycles, and other types of vehicles. It 
is also serviceable in removing old 
paint, varnish, japan, shellac, for 
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rubbing down a first coat of paint or 
varnish and for rounding off or 
smoothing down wooden surfaces in 
general. 

There are six degrees of fineness 
ranging from 00, 0, 1, 2, 3, and 4. It 
is sold in 1-lb. packages with 50 or 
100 to the bale; or, in the household 
size, 1 gross to a container. 

For household use, which consumers 
should have brought to their atten- 
tion and explained intelligibly, the 
company has prepared a new package 
for retailing’ east of the Mississippi 
River at 10c each, the package meas- 
uring 2% x2%x7in. There is also 
available selling helps including cir- 
culars, with counter and _ cut-out 
signs, for gratuitous distribution, to 
be had for the asking. 

The United States Government, we 
are told, has placed a good order with 
the company for steel wool to be used 
by our troops in France, with which 
to clean and: keep sanitary their kits, 
pots, pans, etc. 


Tumbler Holder 


The American Ring Company, Wat- 
erbury, Conn., and New York, have 
put on the market a new design Tum- 
bler Holder, the pattern of which is 
carried throughout a complete set of 


New design tumbler holder 


nickeled bath room fixtures which em- 
braces a combination tumbler and 
tooth brush holder, toilet paper hold- 
er, glass towel bar and robe hook. All 
of the arms are made of polished 
brass, the thinner portions of sheet 
brass and the base from which the 
arm projects is oval. 


Hammock Catalogs 


The I. E. Palmer Company, Mid- 
dleton, Conn., and 334 Fourth Ave., 
New York, has issued two handsome 
illustrated catalogs of their lines. The 
larger one, describing hammocks and 
accessories, shows each hammock in 
fac-simile colors, giving a portion at 
the head to reproduce exactly the de- 
signs and trim with full information 
as to size and other necessary details. 
The other covers couch hammocks 
and accessories. Both have accom- 
panying price lists for the season of 
1918, with list prices, the catalogs 
themselves having blank spaces for 
prices if the customer wishes to fill 
in; but as they are, the customer may 
be shown the design in the catalog 
without knowing the price. 


Nesco Steam Home Canner 


Since the National Government has 
undertaken control of food supplies 
of the country, and requested citizens 
to conserve food materials in every 
possible way, many devices have been 
devised to help in the economical pre- 
servation of food stuffs. The cold- 
pack method is one that is particularly 
commended by the Government in 
Farmers Bulletin No. 839. Steam is 
coming more and more to be recog- 
nized as an efficient and practical 
method of processing both fruit, pre- 
serves, vegetables, etc. Pressure can- 
ners are sometimes used but more for 
large output than otherwise. 

The National Enameling & Stamp- 
ing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., and 
411 5th Ave., New York, has recently 
put on the market a new device that 
makes use of the cold-pack method 
and makes possible processing with 


Nesco steam home canner for processing 
fruits, vegetables and other foodstuffs 
steam by the use of the Nesco Steam 
Home Canner. This device consists 
of a bottom pan about 10 in. in diame- 
ter which holds the water used for 
generating steam and two other ves- 
sels, with holes perforated in the bot- 
tom, which are set above this lower 
vessel, one above another. The steam 
rising from the lower vessel through 
the holes of each of the vessels effect 
the sterilization of the jars contained 

within each vessel. 

This Canner is suitable for home 
use; set over one burner of a range or 
stove it is economical as to fuel. Each 
vessel will hold four one quart Mason 
jars, or: seven one pint Mason jars. 
The processing is carried on while 
other jars are being prepared. The 
time required is not of great length. 
A full and complete table, correspond- 
ing with that furnished in the Farm- 
ers Bulletin referred to, is the stand- 
ard and gives satisfactory results. 


Bristle Floor Brushes 


The John L. Whiting-J. J. Adams 
Company, 690-710 Harrison Ave., 
Boston, Mass., has found an increas- 
ing sale for bristle floor brushes, espe- 
cially for households, factories, and 
public buildings, of which the com- 
pany say they have a number of new 
lines covering a wide range of prices. 
There are various illustrated catalogs 
and circulars of descriptive matter 
which may be had on application. 
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Thermos Bottle Lunch Kits 


The American Thermos Bottle 
Company, 35-37 West 31st Street, 
New York, offers Lunch Kits Nos, 
396 and 400. The demand for lunch 
kits is constantly growing, especially 
in the great shipbuilding centers 
where housing conditions are inade- 
quate. With this kind of outfit hot 
soup or hot drinks are available in 
cold weather and ice cold liquids in 
hot weather. 

The No. 396, all metal, improved 
thermos lunch kit is light in weight, 
well ventilated and easily cleaned, 


cial I, 


\ 


Le 


Improved Thermos metal lunch kit, No. 396 


The bottle is kept in place by a steel 
spring so that by pressure it can be 
inserted or easily removed without 
marring the bottle. The box is made 
of heavy tin plate, has sanitary lac- 
quered interior, leather handle and is 
finished in black only. A nickeled cup 
handle is included. In this group are 


a 


~~ 


s 


Thermos fiber lunch kit, No. 400 


also Nos. 395, 397 and 398 kits, the 
differences being as to one pint bot- 
tle which may be variously Nos. 10, 
14 or 15 style. 

The No. 400 Lunch Kit is popular 
because of the larger space for food, 
it having a good capacity for hearty 
eaters. The bottle is held by a new 
Arctic clip fastener which dispenses 
with the use of strap and buckle, 
making easy the insertion or removal 
of the bottle. 

This Lunch Kit is made of water- 
proof and washable embossed fiber, 
resembling black sealskin, with rein- 
forced metal corners, providing 2 san- 
itary lacquered metal lunch box 10% 
51% x4 in. capacity, 
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ia catuyn eaturing’ is 
Zo. i 29 Premone bolt 


A number of character 
for critical owners 
especially designed for garages, 
simple and strong 














HIS bolt is made of malleable iron with steel connect- 
ing rods. It is designed so that one movement of the 
lever handle locks the doors at both top and bottom, 
and when bolted or unbolted the handle mechanism 

is arranged so that it maintains its position. This is a very essen- 
tial feature when door is opened so that bottom bolt will not 
drag on floor, interfering with the movement of the door. 


The adjustable feature can not be tampered with after bolt is 


placed in position. 


The bolt is regularly made in two lengths, (7 feet to 8 feet— 
8 feet to 9 feet) taking in a wide range of adjustment. Can be 
furnished in any length desired at slight additional cost. 


For convenience in handling, we pack controlling lever, bolts, 
strikes and screws in a box. Connecting rods packed separate. 
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Satisfaction in Hardware 


ALLITH-PROUTY COMPANY 
DANVILLE, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


Door Hangers and Tracks, Garage Door Hardware, Fire Door Hardware 
Overhead Carriers, Spring Hinges, Rolling Ladders 
Light Hardware, Hardware Specialties 


CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 





























Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—The Liberty Hardware Company, 412 
Dixon Street, has been incorporated to do both a wholesale 
and retail business in the following lines: Automobile ac- 
cessories, baseball goods, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, churns, cream separators, crockery and glass- 
ware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical household 
specialties, fishing tackle, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silver- 


ware, sporting goods, toys, games and washing machines. 


LONG BracH, CaL.—J. L. Barnett, formerly connected with 
the Newberry Hardware Company, Alliance, Neb., has 
opened a store at 149 American Avenue, and requests cata- 
logs. 

Fort Pierce, Fia.—Charles E. Sands, who has recently 
started in business here, requests catalogs on automobile 
accessories, belting and packing, cutlery, electrical household 
specialties, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, lubri- 
eating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
plumbing department, pumps, shelf hardware and sporting 
foods. 

ZEPHYRHILLS, FLA Stewart & Epler 
sion of the stock of Stewart & Son. 

FAYETTEVILLE, Ga.—The firm of Gay & Blalock has been 
reorganized under the name of the G. & G. Hardware Com- 
pany, and will be incorporated with a capital stock of $8,000 
by S. T. Blalock, T. R. Gay and J. G. Goodgion. A complete 
stock of automobile accessories, agricultural implements, 
builders’ hardware, mill supplies, paints and oils, pumps, 
plumbing supplies and electrical goods, gas engines, stoves 
and ranges farm wagons and harness will be carried, on 
which catalogs are requested. 

Decatur, ILL.—W. L. Ferguson 
at 6: Eldorado Street. 

St. ANNE, ILL.—J. M. Gelino of Grant Park has bought 
the stock ot the St. Anne Hardware Company The firm 
name will remain unchanged, and catalogs are requested on 
hardware, plumbing material, furnaces and stoves. 

ELBERON, Ilowa.—The stock of A. N. Parizek was recently 
destroyed by fire. 

ELK Horn, Iowa.—J. J. 
ness of J. C. Johnson. 

GLIDDEN, Iowa.—The Glidden 
purchased the stock of harness from the 
Company. Catalogs requested. 

TRIPOLI, IowA.—Frank Robinson has purchased the 
ware stock of H. G. Nichols. 

BIson, Kan.—The Humburg Lumber Company now owns 
the J. B. Wilson stock of hardware and implements. 

BURLINGTON, KAN.—The Burlington Hardware Company 
has been organized with a capital stock of $10,000 by C. T. 
Sherwood, president; B. D. Harreld, vice-president, and O. 
R. Mechem, secretary and treasurer. 

CLAYTON, Kan.—F. P. Goldsby & Co. have started in busi- 
ness here, dealing in automobile accessories, builders’ hard- 
ware, churns, cream separators, crockery and glassware, cut- 
lery, dairy supplies, heating stoves, heavy hardware, home 
barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen housefurnishings, oil 
cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, 
ranges and cook stoves, sewing machines, shelf hardware, 
silverware and washing machines. 

FREEPORT, KAN.—Milo Hare has disposed of his hardware 
store to the Watkins Hardware Company. 

PITTSBURG, KAN.—The B. & W. Hardware Company has 
leased the building at 411 North Broadway, which it now 
occupies with a complete stock of baseball goods, bathroom 
fixtures, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog 
collars, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, heat- 
ing stoves, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, refrigerators, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods and washing machines, to 
which automobile accessories have been added. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—The partnership heretofore existing 
between F. W. Case and Charles Maschin, doing business 
as Case & Maschin, has been dissolved. Mr. Case will con- 
tinue the business under his own name. The branch store 
at 731 Sumner Avenue has been closed and the stock moved 
to 463 State Street. 

TURNER, MicH.—The Turner Hardware Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $9.000. The concern 
will handle automobile accessories, baseball goods, belting 
and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline 
engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, iron beds, kitchen cabi- 
nets, kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, sil- 
verware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games, wagons, bug- 
gies and washing machines. 

WAVERLY, MINN.—John N. 
L. J. Zimmer is the purchaser. 

CLARKSVILLE, Mo.—G..W. Middleton is 
tion to his store 20 x 80 ft. 

BENKELMAN, NEB.—L. & S 
the stock of W. R. Barger. 

3USHNELL, NeEB.—A. R. Thomas has taken over the stock 
of Thomas & Sonday. A new building is now in the course 
of erection. 

CREIGHTON, NEB.—Healey Bros. have commenced business 
here. Their stock will comprise a line of the following, on 
which catalogs are requested: Automobile accessories, base- 
ball goods, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders hardware, building paper, children’s — vehicles, 
churns, cream separators, eutlery, dog collars, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, ham- 


have taken posses- 


has commenced business 


Esbeck has succeeded to the busi- 


Company has 
Harness 


Hardware 
Glidden 


hard- 


Swanson has sold his stock. 


building an addi- 


Larimore are purchasers of 


mocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
home barbers’ supplies, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, punips, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, tin shop and washing machines. 

MADISON, EB.—The McKnight Hardware Company stock 
has been sold to the H. Vrzal Hardware Company. 


ScHUYLER, NeB.—W. B. Smith has bought the 
stock of William Sumption. 

GREENE, N. D.—A. Sjoberg has sold his interest in Sjoberg 
Bros. to his brother, O. F. Sjoberg. 

CIRCLEVILLE, OHI0O.—The Secrest-Shaner Hardware Com- 
pany now owns the stock of the Secrest-Yates Hardware 
Company. The firm’s business is both wholesale and retail, 
and catalogs are requested on automobile accessories, base- 
ball goods, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips. 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s’ vehicles, 
churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog 
lars, dynamite, fishing tackle, gasoline engines, harness, 
heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, 
home barbers’ supplies, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poul- 
try supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, sewing machines, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods, wagons, buggies and 
washing machines. 

FREDERICK, OKLA.—The Pritchard Hardware Company has 
been incorporated by A. H. Pritchard and B. Pearson. 
The capital stock is $20,000. 

BALTic, S. D.—J. G. Brende has sold his stock of auto- 
mobile accessories, belting and packing, cutlery, electrica} 
household specialties, mechanics’ tools, shelf hardware, wash- 
ing machines, etc., to the Baltic Hardware Company. 

Woop, S. D.—Abourezk & Greenwood have opened a store 
here. They will handle a line of cutlery, ranges and cook 
stoves, washing machines, kitchen cabinets, galvanized and 
tin sheets, ete. 

GREGORY, 8S. 
in the H. E. 
will remain 
Gassen, vice-president, 
treasurer. 

Zap, S. D.—The stock of the Zap Mercantile Company has 
been purchased by the C. A. Finch Lumber Company. 

MARION, IND.—The Marion Hardware Company, 501-503 
South Washington Street, doing both a wholesale and retail 
business, has increased its capital stock from $50,000 to 
$75,000. 

AMHERST, Wis.—F. S. Button has sold his hardware store 
to A. H. Pidde, who requests catalogs. 

CapoTtTr, Wis.—The Cadott Hardware Company, successor 
to E. H. May, requests catalogs on a general line of hard- 
ware. 

Casco, Wis.—R. H. Wunsch now owns the stock of Thomas 
Drury. 

ELRoy. Wis.—A hardware store has been opened by Sever- 
son & Sterba. They will handle baseball goods, crockery 
and glassware, electrical household specialties, refrigerators, 
shelf hardware, washing machines, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, ete. 

GREEN Bay, Wis.—The American Hardware Company, 201- 
203 North Washington Street, has been incorporated to do 
a wholesale and retail business. The capital stock is $30,000, 
and Lawrence Gotfredson, H. J. Bultmann and A. J. Kwitck 
are the incorporators. Catalogs requested on automobile 
accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and 
packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, children’s vehicles, cutlery, dog collars, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks and _ tents, 
heating stoves, heavy farm implements, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry sup- 
plies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, re- 
frigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin 
shop, toys, games and washing machines. 

MANITOWOC, Wis.—The Mueller, Strauch & Reif Company 
is disposing of its hardware stock and retiring from business. 

WoNneEwoc, Wis.—J. T. Homer has started in business here, 
carrying a line of bathroom fixtures, crockery and glassware, 
dairy supplies, kitchen housefurnishings, washing machines, 
mechanics’ tools, ete. 

SHERWOOD, N. D.—The Consolidated Hardware Store has 
bought a hardware business here. The firm requests cata- 
logs on automobile accessories, baseball goods, belting and 
packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, 
churns, cream separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, 
dog collars, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, 
hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, prepared 
roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing 
machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin 
shop and washing machines. 

Davis, OkLta.—C. H. Willis, who now owns the stock of 
J. C. Page, has increased his stock and requests catalogs on 
hardware and harness. 

HooKER, OKLA.—The 


implement 


D.—H. E. McKee has disposed of his interest 
McKee Implement Company. The firm name 
unchanged. F. Gassen is president; C. M. 


and W. J. Gassen, secretary and 


Haynes-Fleming hardware stock has 
been sold. The Haynes Mayer Hardware is the purchaser 

PURCELL, OKLA.—The Smith-Glasco Hardware Com) ’ 
has sold its stock to Smith Bros. 

WASHINGTON, OKLA.—The Moorhead Hardware Com) 
has commenced business here, dealing in automobile a 
sories, buggy whips, builders’ hardware churns, crean 
arators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dynamite, fi 
tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, harness, heating sto 
heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, home _ bar! 
supplies, lubricating oi mechanics’ tools, paints, oils 
nishes and glass, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf h 
ware, silverware, tin shop, wagons, buggies and was 
machines. 
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~ War or No War 
People Must Eat 


and bread is the staff of life 


{UNIVERSAL} 
Bread Maker 


Makes better than baker’s bread at less cost. 
Dough not touched by hands in the kneading. 
No loss of ingredients. 








Universal Food Choppers make left-overs into 
palatable, nutritious dishes. 


UNIVERSAL Butter Merger makes two pounds 
of merged butter from one pound of butter and 
one pint of milk. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


New Britain, Conn. 
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Bull Ribbed Tread Tire 

The Kansas City Tire and Rubber 
Corp., Kansas City, Kansas, is intro- 
ducing the bull ribbed tread tire; 
some of the advantages including a 
heavy tread, with extra thickness of 
tread so molded that steering is no 
harder than with a plain tread tire. 
Also the non-skid quality of this type 
of ribbed tire is advantageous for 
use on front wheels where a non-skid 


Bull ribbed tread automobile tire 


tire would be impracticable, because 
a non-skid tire, to be effective, must 
be so designed that full power may 
be utilized. Another feature is that 
the function of the bull ribbed tread 
tire differs from the non-skid type, 
because it is a driven tire instead of a 
driving tire, and to obtain this result 
the tread construction must be dif- 
ferent. The extra thickness of rub- 
ber on the ribbed tread tire, resulting 
from long experimentation, gives, we 
are advised, good results both as to 
wear and driving quality. 


Fernald Steer Aid 


The Fernald “Steer Aid,’ made by 
the Fernald Mfg. Company, North 
East, Pa., is an automobile accessory, 
applicable to Ford, Dodge, Maxwell 
and other cars, through which to pre- 
vent vibration and the annoying 
noises often made by the steering rod. 
They are designed to keep the wheels 
in alignment, reduce wear on front 


Fernald wire spring steer aid 
tires, iessen skidding, at the same 
time prolonging the life of bushings. 
This simple wire spring device may 
be instantly applied without tools, by 
slipping one end behind the steering 
knuckle and snapping the other end 
over the steering rod, thus automati- 
cally absorbing loose motion by con- 
stantly keeping in close contact sev- 
eral main working parts. This arti- 
cle can be profitably retailed at $0.50 
per pair. 


Ideal Automobile Mat 


The Keystone Wire Matting Co., 
Inc., Beaver Falls, Pa., manufacturers 
of steel, wood and wire mats and mat- 
tings, has added to the line the Ideal 
automobile mat for use on the run- 
ning board of a motor car. It is of 


Ideal automobile wire mat 

sanitary character and easily attached 
without screws or bolts so that it may 
be frequently cleaned. It will grip 


tightly because of the curvature of 
the bottom springs which prevents 
rattle or loosing. Through its use it 
will conveniently prevent carrying 
mud or snow into the car, and it is 
galvanized to prevent rust. The mat 
is listed at $1.25 each and patent has 
been applied for. 


Supplemental Base for Auto 
Jacks 


The Lane’ Brothers Company, 
Poughkeepsie, New York, manufac- 
turers of Lane’s auto jacks, has de- 
vised a supplemental metal base of 
proportionately larger area which will 
always be instantly available when 
unexpectedly required for lifting a 
motor car on soft ground, Ordinarily 








Supplemental base for automobile 

a suitable extra base would be a 
source of annoyance, of additional 
weight and cumbersome to carry. This 
base is flat, can be carried convenient- 
ly in the bottom or against the side 
of a tool compartment in the car with- 
out occupying appreciable room and 
need not be disturbed until actually 
wanted. These bases are made to fit 
Lane automobile jacks only. In use 
the jack is merely placed in position 
on the detachable base and clamped 
securely by the turn of a button 


Reading matter continues on page 80 
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The Wagner Cloztite Hanger with 
Wagner self-cleaning Hawkeye Leader 
Track has no equal for factory, ware- 
house, and other heavy doors. 

It’s a winner because it works easily, 
doesn’t allow doors to sag, requires but 
the very minimum of clearance room 
for the doors and may be used in connection 
with doors occupying entire front of building. 
It fits cases where straight sliding doors can’t 
be used and is a thousand times better in every 
way than ordinary hinged doors. 

The Wagner Cloztite exactly meets a great 
need and for that reason is one of the biggest 
sellers ever put out. If you haven’t the Cloz- 
tite in stock send us your order today. We’re 
advertising the Cloztite extensively in maga- 
zines and inquiries are coming in large num- 
bers from building owners and contractors 
everywhere. 

Be on the safe side—get the Cloztite Hanger 
and Leader Track in stock without delay. 
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WAGNER MFG.CO 
CEDAR FALLS:1A 


PAT 


POSITION 


HANGERS 


MEET EVERY 
NEED 


The complete line of Wagner 
Trolley Door Hangers and Tracks 
includes just the right 
every purpose— factories, 
warehouses, barns, etc. When you 
sell the Wagner line you sell satis- 
faction—and build trade. Write for 
complete catalog of hangers, tracks 
and hardware specialties. 


type tor 


farages, 


WAGNER CLOZTITE No. 78 


The simplest, strongest, smoothest operating hanger ever designed for folding-sliding doors. 


In using this hanger two or three doors are hinged 
together and operate as ene large door When open, the 
doors fold up compactly and are entirely out of the way 
When closed, the door fits just as snug and tight as an 
ordinary hinged door. No sagging, no chance for trolley 
to come off track, no sticking of doors. 

Doors are hinged together and hung to the jamb, being 
supported at the opposite side by one Wagner C‘loztite 
Hanger operating in Wagner self-cleaning, bird-proof 
track. In four, five or six door openings, two hangers are 
used—one hanger tor each set of two or three doors hinged 
to either side of jamb. 

Very little clearance room is required—not more than 
the width of one single door. By putting the track on the 
outside, no clearance room whatever is required. The 
hanger and track work as well on the outside of buildings 
as on the inside. 

Wagner Cloztite Hanger is simpler. stronger, easier to 
attach than any other hanger or device designed for 
folding-sliding doors. It has a decided advantage over 





BACK UNCLE SAM 


3uy Liberty Bonds, Thrift Stamps, War Savings 
Stamps—and help support the Red Cross and other 
organizations that work for the good of the boys 
“over there.” We must win the war—we will win the 
war! Your bit and our bit will help. “Billions for 
defense, but not one cent for tribute to the Huns.” 
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the extended track or adjustable bracket method in that 
it is much simpler and there are no adjustments to get 
out of order. There is less strain on the track and brack- 
ets, for the track is fastened directly to the wall at all 
points the same as for ordinary sliding doors. When 
attaching there is no complicaticn or difficulty adjusting 
brackets. It has a simple verticai adjustment that cannot 
zet out of order. 

The Wagner Cloztite Hanger is simply and substantially 
constructed of malleable iron. Has roller-bearing trolley 
wheels and the hanger bolt revolves on a heavy-duty ball 
bearing swivel, insuring silent and easy operation of the 
doors at all times. 


Two Sizes 
8—Cloztite used with Wagner Leader Trac 
10 for private garages and inside facto 


78—Bigger and heavier for factories 
public garages sed n ot 
Wagner Hawkeye 


Write for catalog shov 
Hangers and Tracks, Coaster 
ware Specialties. 


Wagner Mig. Co. 


Cedar Falls, lowa 
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Insyde Tyres 


The American Automobile Acces- 
sories Company, B. & O. R. R. and 
Blue Rock St., Cincinnati, O., is bring- 
ing out Insyde Tyres, or a form of 
inner armour for insertion between 
the casing and tube in automobile and 
motorcycle tires. The company claims 
that Insyde Tyres add from 1000 to 
5000 miles to the duration of a casing 
through reinforcement which prevents 
blowouts; also that they reduce by 90 
per cent the punctures attributable to 
sharp particles which are thus pre- 
vented from reaching the tube. This 
article is made of a tough rubber-im- 


INSYDE 
TYRES 


Cross section showing the three parts of 
the tire, the dark ring indicating the 
“Insyde Tyre” 


pregnanted fabric, which it is diffi- 
cult to puncture or blow out when in- 
stalled between an outer casing and 
inner-tube. 

It must be remembered that there is 
always a considerable air pressure 
within the inner-tube which makes 
necessary any practical protection to 
preserve the more tender part, as the 
Insyde Tyre fits snugly inside the cas- 
ing which, treated with a special ce- 
ment, thereby becomes a part of the 
tire. This “tyre” is made of a very 
tough fabric and vulcanized together 
over tire molds so the parts will be 
shaped to fit exactly the inside casing 
for which they are made and prevent 
any inequalities which might affect 
the tube. 

The outer side is coated with rub- 
ber which vulcanizes itself to the in- 
side case and prevents slipping while 
the part which comes in contact with 
the tube is coated with rubber so 
treated that it will not stick. Insyde 
Tyres will not wrinkle, creep, pinch or 
stick to the inner-tube and when the 
casing is worn out the Insyde Tyre 
may be removed by using gasoline and 
used over again. 


Electric Soldering Iron 


By connecting with an electric light 
socket for heat service, much greater 
efficiency is possible in soldering 
through the use of the Cook electric- 
ally operated soldering iron made by 
the Frank B. Cook Company, 326 
West Madison St., Chicago, Ill. In 
ordering, care should be taken to state 
clearly the operating voltage, the 
standard in this group of soldering 
irons being 110, 115, 120 and 125 
volts. Features of this device are an 
uninterrupted service, the economy of 
time saved through not being com- 
pelled to wait frequently for an iron to 
heat and the fact that the soldering 
point is always hot at the tip. 


Soldering coppers so made are 


adaptable for work in small and other- 
wise awkward places such as corners, 
ete. The exterior is smooth, there are 
no projecting edges and the tip is hot 


Cook electric soldering iron, showing the 
various parts at the left and the iron as 
used at the right 


where heat is absolutely necessary. 
Wherever connection can be made with 
suitable electric current this iron may 
be used, for instance, on a windy roof, 
shipping platform, or other trouble- 
some places aside from the regular 
shop. At the same time the absence 
of open flame greatly reduces the fire 
hazard. 

The company is prepared to supply 
soldering irons for any purpose. The 
winding is free from kinks or sharp 
turns which is a strong point pertain- 
ing to the liberation of heat energy. 
Another condition which should not 
be lost sight of is the greatly increased 
efficiency as compared with the old 
style soldering iron, because of the 
much less of time required to heat the 
iron, clean the tip and re-tin it fre- 
quently. 

These soldering irons are made in 
Nos. 2, 2%, 3 and 5, weighing re- 
spectively 10, 13, 15 and 32 oz. with 
tip diam. of %, % and 1% in. the 
lengths overall being 13%, 14, 15% 
and 16 in. with 85, 95, 170 and 275 
watt capacities in the order named. 


Stenman Motor Valve 
Grinder 


The Stenman Electric Valve Grind- 
er Company, Inc., 42 Southbridge St., 
Worcester, Mass., is manufacturing 
the Stenman Valve Grinder adaptable 
for automobiles and airplanes; patent 
pending. This tool should appeal to 
mechanics, especially where connected 
with a busy garage or whenever 
motor valves of any make must be re- 
ground. It can be used on Buick and 
other valves that may differ from the 
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T. & L. valve. The point is made that 
where 15 to 20 minutes are required 
to grind a valve by hand, this tool 
will do the same work in three to five 
minutes and produce accurate results, 
Besides the grinder has been propor- 
tioned to the pressure which should be 
used in the operation of grinding, 
Smooth action of the electric motor 
gives a finish to the valve and the 
seat, which is very desirable. Parts 
are made of various metals best suit- 
ed to this purpose, namely, aluminum, 
bronze and steel, thereby increasing 
the life of the machine and at the 
same time performing a better sery- 
ice. In operation there are 800 oscil- 


Stenman Valve Grinder 


lations per minute, which means ac- 
curacy and speed, 

It is trite to say that valves are 
very vital and important parts in 
motor car mechanism and that they 
should be continually kept in first 
class condition, but nevertheless peo- 
ple who use the cars do not always 
realize it. 


Bulb Case 


The Onguard Auto Necessities 
Company, Detroit, Mich., is featur- 
ing a substantial metal electric light 
bulb case for motor cars, with spaces 
provided for eight electric light bulbs, 
two for headlights and six for small 
lights. 

The construction is such that the 


Onguard bulb case 


bulbs are held rigidly in place, with- 
out touching each other, insuring their 
perfect condition when wanted. The 
case is neatly finished in black en- 
amel, is packed in a strong carton, 
and sells for $1 each, f. o. b., fac- 
tory. 








